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PREFACE. 



P VERY educated musician, who has any experience in teaching, has 
had opportunity to observe the practical value of the study of Har- 
mony to vocal and instrumental pupils. That there are a great many 
persons who teach vocal and instrumental muffllb, who are not aware of 
this advantage, is due to their own deficiency in the knowledge of 
Harmony. The study of Harmony has been much impeded by this lack 
of knowledge on the one side, and by a want of comprehensible text- 
books on the other: 

The books upon this subject extant are either too scientific, or are 
translated abridgments of voluminous works, and are, consequently, not 
of sufficient practical value to the student. 

In preparing this work the author has had in view principally a con- 
venient text-book — concise, clear, well arranged, and complete ; a book 
which would be an assistance to the teacher and the pupil — a guide to the 
former, and a book of reference to the latter. 

The arrangement of subjects is in conformity with Richter's Manual 
of Harmony. For the purpose of clearness the chapters are divided into 
numbered sections, and these again subdivided into specially indicated 
paragraphs, for easy reference. The exercises are given in the sections 
wherever they were thought necessary. The questions are placed at the 
end of each chapter, and are numbered, each question likewise referring 
to the number of the section in which the subject is treated. 



PREFACE. 

The author has seen fit to adopt a few terms which appear for the first 
time in this work. His object was to avoid confusion of. terms, and aid 
the understanding in the treatment of the subject in question (see Sec- 
tions 92, 161, 162, 163, 177, 178, 179, 180). 

In the study of Harmony the pupil should aim to comprehend the log- 
ical necessity for the treatment of the subject under consideration. Set 
rules are therefore as much as possible avoided, lest they be applied me- 
chanically. The knowledge of intervals is of the greatest importance to 
the students of Harmony, and particularly to the vocal pupils ; the Intro- 
duction has therefore been given considerable space; likewise the 
chapter on Modulation (XIV). It is, however, left to the judgment of 
the teacher whether all the exercises in Modulation shall be worked out 
or not. 

This book treats of Harmony only, and leads the pupil to the harmo- 
nization of a simple t^^idy in Chapter XV. The exercises in the last 
chapter are intended to give the student a facility in four-, three- and 
two-part writing, and serve as preparatory exercises to the study of 
Counterpoint. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



INTERVALS. 



1. The Staff. — The five lines and four spaces upon which, by means 
of different clefs, the pitch of the different tones is notated, are called the 

STAFF. 

2. Staff-Degrees. — ^The lines and spaces of the staff are called de- 
grees, STAFF-DEGREES (or steps). By placing a note upon any of these 
staff-degrees the pitch of the tone represented becomes fixed. 

3. Whole-Steps, Half-Steps. — The nine degrees of the staff are not 
arranged so that if tones were represented upon them there would be an 
equal distance from any one to the adjoining one ; for example : 



Whole-Step. W. S. W. S. 



w. s. w. s. 



Half-Step. 



H. S. 



H. S. 



The tones represented on the first line and first space (£", F,) ; third line and 
third space (B, C,) ; and fourth space and fifth line (E, i%), are but a half-step apart, 
while the tones upon the other degrees are a whole-step apart. 

4. Diatonic Major Scale — Diatonic Degrees. — A succession of 
eight different tones upon eight consecutive staff-degrees — ^with the whole- 
steps between the first and second, second and third, fourth and fifth, fifth 
and sixth, sixth and seventh degree ; and the half-steps between the third 
and fourth, and seventh and eighth degree — is called a diatonic major 
SCAi,E (from dia — through, and tonic — keynote, or generating tone). 



Tetrachord. 



Tetrachord. 




W.S. W. S, H. S. 
6 7 8 

N. B. — The eight degrees of a scale, upon which the tones of a diatonic scale are 
represented, are called diatonic DEGREES. 

REMARK. — The major scale is the most regularly arranged group of tones contained in the 
science of music. It consists of two halves, of equal proportion, called tetrackords (from tetra — four, 
and chord — string). A similar tetrachord added to either of the two tetrachords of a major scale would 
form other major scales, as follows : 



W.S. W.S. H.S. • 






C Major. 


^^ 


W.S. W.S. U.S. 

r 7^ ftS> '==2__ 


iffi 


_ 


^ r. ^ '- 


=-=_i^__=^ 


»J 5 5: - Yy^^T. 


— c?— 






G Major. 













It will be seen that the distance from the last tone of a tetrachord to the first tone of the follow 
Ing tetrachord is always a whole-step. 



(8) 

5. Special Term for each Tone of the Scale. — ^Each tone of the 
scale receives a special name, viz. : 

A. — The first tone of the scale, the tone upon which the scale is based, and from 
which it receives its name, is called tonic or keynote ( see 4). 

B. — The fifth tone of the scale (the fifth above the tonic), the next important tone, 
is called dominant (the tone which governs or dominates). 

C. — The fifth tone- of the scale descending (the fifth below the tonic) is the next 
in order of importance ; this is termed sub-dominant {sub meaning below). 

/ 

D. — The middle tone between the tonic and dominant (third tone of the scale) is 
called mediant (middle). 

E. — The middle tone between the tonic and sub-dominant is the sub-medianT. 

F. — The tone above the tonic (second tone of the scale) is the super-tonic {super 
— above). 

G. — The seventh tone of the scale (the tone below the tonic) is the sub-tonic or 
LEADING-TONE, so termed on account of its natural inclination for progression 
upwards ia half-step, to the tonic or keynote. 



Tonic, or Super- 
Keynote. Tonic. 



Mediant. Sub- Dominant. Sub- Leading Tonic. 
Dominant. Mediant. Tone. 




Sub- 
Dominant. 



6. Chromatic Alteration — Chromatic Scale. — If all the tones lying 
between the whole-steps ( 8 ) were to be indicated upon the staff, some tones, 
in ascending, would receive a sharp, and, in descending, some would receive 
a flat ; e. g. : 



The sharp (^), double sharp (X), the flat (b), the double flat (bi?), and the nat- 
ural or cancel (t|) are called collectively chromatic signs. The tones altered by these 
signs are not changed in their position upon the staff-degrees (2), but are thereby 
changed in pitch, which change is termed a chromatic ai^teration. 

N. B. — A succession of twelve half-steps, ascending or descending, is called a 
chromatic scai,e, in opposition to the diatonic scale (4). 



Chromatic Scale. 




H.S. 



H. S. H.S. 



H. S. 



(9) 



7. Interval. — f he term interval (from inter — between, and uallum — 
fixed object,) is applied to the space between two tones as indicated upon 
the staff, or to the relation of two tones of different pitch. 

N. B. — The lowest in pitch of two tones is always considered as first tone; from 
this tone the lines and spaces {staff-degrees — 2) are counted upwards to the upper 
tone, thus determining the distance of the two tones (interval) by the number of staff- 
degrees, thus : 




_ "T~ 234 12345 123 

From E to A, a fourth ; G, to D, a fifth ; A to C, a third. 



REMARK. — The intervals at a are sounded in succession, which ^ves them a melodic character ; 
at b they are sounded simultaneously, hence they receive harmonic significance. 

8. Intervals of the Major Scale. — By counting from the tonic or 
keynote ( 5 — A ) upwards to the other tones of the scale, we form the follow- 
ing intervals : 



Unison, or Major 
Perfect Prime. Second. 



Major 
Third. 



Perfect 
Fourth. 



Perfect 
Fifth. 



-^• 


■^9- 


-^ 


■'^ etc. 


Major 


Major 


Perfect 


Major 


Sixth. 


Seventh. 


Octave. 


Ninth. 



N. B. — Th^ prime, fourth, fifth, and octave, are called perfect iNTERVAts; the 
second, third, sixth, seventh^ and ninth are called major intervai^. 

REMARK.— The intervals above the octave receive a two-fold consideration ; they are either 
counted according to their real distance as ninth, tenth, eleventh, etc., as at *, or as a repetition of the 
first series, as second, third, fourth, etc., placed an octave higher, thus : 




Third, 



Fourth, or Ninth. Tenth. Eleventh. 
etc. etc. 



EXERCISE I.— The intervals of the scale should be written out in all the major scales. 

9. Diatonic and Chromatic Half- Step. — The half-step is the 
smallest interval. In the system of intervals we distinguish two kinds of 
half-steps. 

A. — Two tones, constituting a half-step, if found upon two different staff-degrees, 
are called a diatonic hai,f-ste;p. 

B. — Two tones, constituting a half-step, if found upon the same degree, are called 

a CHROMATIC HALF-STEP. 



Diatonic Half-steps. 




N. B. — It will be seen that the two kinds of half-steps differ in notation, but not 
in sound. 



(lO) 

EXERCISE II.— Write the diatonic and chromatic half-steps of every tone of the scale of C 
major, G>flat major, and P-sharp major, thus : 

Chromatic Half-steps. 



Diatonic Half-steps. 



etc. etc. etc. 

REMARK.— By writing the exercise in the beforementioned scales, we form intervals of all tones 
contained in the chromatic scale (6): 

10. Primes — Unisons. — ^Two tones of equal pitch are called a uni- 
son (from urns — one, and sonus — ^sound). In the intervals of the major 
scale ( 8 ) the unison is also called perfkct prime (from primus — first) on 
account of both tones being placed upon the same degree, both being first 
tone. There are two kinds of primes, namely : 

A. — The PERFECT PRIME or unison (a) ; 

B.— The AUGMENTED PRIME {b) — being a chromatic half-step (9 — B) larger than 
the perfect prime. 

a Perfect Primes. 5 Augmented Primes. 



etc. '^' S** 

N. B. — Perfect primes can be formed of any tone, as at a. The augmented primes 
and the chromatic half-steps are identical (Ex. II.). 

XI, Seconds. — Of seconds we employ three kinds, viz. : 

A. — The MAJOR SECOND — embracing two half-steps : one diatonic and one chro- 
matic; 

B. — The MINOR SECOND — ^which is identical with the diatonic half-step (Ex. II.); 

C. — The AUGMENTED SECOND — a chromatic half-step larger than the major second, 
and embracing three half-steps. 



;=^=S^t=tjs=: 



Min. Maj. Aug. Min. Maj. Aug. Min. Maj. Aug. Maj. ete. 




Maj. Aug. Min. Maj. Aug. 

EXERCISE III —Write the seconds of each tone of the scale of C, G-flat, and F-sharp major, as 
begun in the foregoing example. 

12. Thirds .-^Of thirds we have three kinds : 

A. — The MAJOR THIRD — embracing two major seconds ; 

B. — The MINOR THIRD — one chromatic half-step less than the major third, and 
embracing three half-steps (See 11 — C). 

C. — The DIMINISHED THIRD — one chromatic half-step less than the minor third, 
and embracing two diatonic half-steps. 




Dim. Min. 



Min. Maj. Dim. Maj. 



EXERCISE IV.— Write the thirds of each tone of the scale of C, G-flat, and F-sharp major, as 
in Ex. III. 



(II) 

13. Fourths. — Among the mtervals of the major scale (8) we find 
the fourth (like the prime) to be a perfedt interval. Three kinds of fourths 
are in use, viz. : 

A. — The PERFKCT FOURTH — embracing a major third and a diatonic half-step ; 

B. — The DIMINISHED FOURTH — a chromatic half-step less than the perfect fourth ; 

C. — The AUGMENTED FOURTH — a chromatic half-step larger than the perfedl 
fourth, and embracing three major seconds, which is called a tritonus {tri — three, 
and tonus — tone). 



\ 



Dim. Perf. Aug. Dim, Perf. Aug. Dim. Perf. Aug. Perf. 




Dim. Perf. Aug. 



N. B. — The fourths formed from the diatonic tones of the scale (4) are all perfeA 
fourths {indicated by whole notes) with the exception of the one from the fourth to 
the seventh tone of the scale (in C: F to B; in Gl>: Cb to F; in F#; B to E#) which 
forms originally an augmented fourth — a triTone. 

EXERCISE v.— Write the fourths in the beforementioned scales. 

14. Fifths.— The three kinds of fifths (like the fourths) are : 

A. — The PERFECT FIFTH— embracing a major and a minor third (the thirds are 
indicated in the example by small notes) ; 

B. — The DIMINISHED FIFTH — a chromatic half-step less than the perfedl fifth; 

C. — The AUGMENTED FIFTH — a chromatic half-step larger than the perfedl fifth. 




Dim. Perf. Aug. Dim. Perf. Aug. Perf. 



N. B. — It will be observed in the foregoing example that the fifths formed from 
the seven tones of the scale are all perfedl., with the exception of the one formed from 
the leading-tone ( 5 — G ) which is originally a diminished fifth. 

EXERCISE VI.— Write the fifths of all tones of the scales meationed above. 

15. Sixths. — The three sixths in use are : 

A. — The MAJOR SIXTH — being a major second larger than a perfedl fifth (the per- 
fedl fifths are indicated in the example below by small notes) ; 

B. — The MINOR SIXTH — a chromatic half-step less than the major sixth ; 

C. — The AUGMENTED SIXTH — a chromatic half-step larger than the major sixth. 



Min. Maj. Aug. Min. Maj. Aug. Maj. etc. 
EXERCISE VII.— Write the sixths in the three scales. 
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16. Sevenths.— The three sevenths are : 

A. — The MAJOR SKVENTH — being a diatonic half-step less than a perfect octave ; 

B. — ^The MINOR SEVENTH — a chromatic half-step less than a major seventh ; 

C— The DIMINISHED SEVENTH— a chromatic half-step less than a minor seventh- 



Min. Maj. Dim. Min. Maj. Dim. etc, 
EXERCISE VIII.— Write out the sevenths in the above three keys. 

X7. Octaves. — ^The two octaves employed are : 

A. — The PERFECT OCTAVE ; 

B. — The DIMINISHED OCTAVE — a chromatic half-step less than the perft^dl octave. 



Dim. Pepf. 
EXERCISE IX.— As above. 



Dim. Perf, cte. 



18. Ninths. — The two ninths are : 

A. — The MAJOR NINTH — being a major second larger than a perfe<5t octave ; 

B. — The MINOR NINTH — a minor second larger than a perfedl octave. 



P 



E^ 



Min. Maj. Min. Maj. 
EXERCISE X.— As above. 



etc. 



19, Inversion of Intervals. — ^An interval is inverted if the lower of 
the two tones constituting it be transposed an octave higher, so that it 
becomes upper tone (a), or if the upper tone is transposed an octave lower, 
so that it becomes lower tone {b). By this transposition of a tone of 
an interval the original interval is overturned, thus bringing the same 
two tones in different relation to each other. This is called the inversion 

OF AN INTERVAI.. 

6 



Third. Sixtli. Fifth. Fourth. 



N. B. — By inverting the diatonic intervals of the major scale (8 ), we receive the 
following plan of figures : 



A prime 
becomes 
an octave, 



ime ( I r a 2d. r a 3d. r a 4th. ( a 5th. ( a 6th. r a 7th . f a 
ave, 1 8va. 1 a 7th. 1 a 6th. 1 a 5th. \ a 4th. 1 a 3d. 1 a 2d. ( a i 



an 8va. 
(prime). 



Prime. Second. Third. Fourth. Fifth. Sixth. Seventh. Octave. 



(13) 

20. Change of Intervals through Inversion. — The inversion of an 
interval not only changes the relation of the tones to each other, but also 
reverses the term by which the interval was originstUy distinguished. 

The change of terms of intervals resulting through inversion are as 
follows : 

A. — The perfect intervals again become perfe£l intervals (see Remark) ; 

B. — The major intervals become minor intervals ; 

C. — The minor intervals become major intervals ; 

D. — The diminished intervals become augmented intervals ; 

E.— rThe augmented intervals become diminished intervals. 



\ 



Primes. 



Seconds. 



Thirds. 



Fourths. 



Pert. Aug. Min. Maj. Aug. Min. Maj. Dim. Dim. Perf. Aug. 
Octaves. Sevenths. Sixths. Fifths. 




Perf. Dim. Maj. Min. Dim. Maj. Min. Aug. Aug. Perf. Dim. 

Fifths. Sixths. Sevenths. Octaves. 



Dim. Perf. Aug. Min. Maj. Aug. Min. Maj. Dim. Dim. Perf. 
Fourths. Thirds. Seconds. Primes. 




Aug. Perf. Dim. Maj.: Min. Dim. Maj. Min. Aug. Aug. Perf. 



REMARK.— It will be seen in the above examples that the perfe<5l intervals are the only inter- 
vals which do not change their perfe£i relation to each other when inverted. This is one of the reasons 
■why these intervals are called perfedt. 

EXERCISE XI.— Write out the inversions of the intervals of the scale of Gt? and F^ major. 



21. Classification of Intervals. — In the study of harmony the in- 
tervals receive a two-fold consideration: namely, a melodic (sounded in 
succession), and an harmonic consideration (sounded simultaneously, 7 — 
Remark). In their harmonic relations the intervals are arranged into two 
classes: Consonances (22) and Dissonances (23). 

22. Consonances. — Consonances (from con — with, and sonance — 
sound) are intervals which (if sounded simultaneously) do not incline 
toward a connexion with other intervals, but whose harmonic relation is 
satisfadlory and independent (see 23). 

The consonances art divided into : 

A. — Perfect consonances, which are : the perfect primes ( 10 ) ; perf e5l fourths 
(13); perfect fifths (14); qm& perfedl octaves (17); see 30— Remark. 

B. — Imperfect consonances, viz. : the major and minor thirds ( 13 ) and the 
major and minor sixths (15). 



Perfect Consonances. 



Imperfect Consonances. 



(H) 

23. Dissonances. — Dissonances (from dis — apart, and sonance — 
sound) are intervals whose relation (harmonically) is of an unsatisfactory- 
nature, which makes a connection with other intervals (consonances) neces- 
sary, in order to satisfy the natural tendency of progression which their 
harmonic relation suggests, e. g. : 



N. B. — AH dissonances have a tendency of progression, the consonances have not. 

The DISSONANCES are : the augmented prime ; all the seconds ; the diminished 
third ; the diminished and augmented fourth ; the diminished and augmented fifth ; 
the augmented sixth ; all the sevenths ; the diminished octave ; and the minor and 
major ninths. 



Prime. 



Seconds. 



Thibd. Fourths. 



Fifths. 



Sixth. Sevenths. Octave. Ninths. 



Aug. Miu. Maj. Aug. Dim. Dim. Aug. Dim. Aug. Aug. Min. Maj.Dim..Dim. Min. Maj. 

REMARK. 

It is absolutely necessary that the student have a thorough knowledge 
of all the intervals before taking up the study of harmony, as without it he 
will not be able to clearly comprehend the relation of intervals and their 
harmonic treatment. 



QUESTIONS TO INTRODUCTION. 



Question I — Section !♦ What is the staflF? 2 — 3* What are staff-degrees? 3 — 4* What 
is a diatonic major scale? 4 — 4* What are diatonic degrees? 5 — 6* What name is 
given to the seven individual tones of a scale ? 6 — 6* Why is the seventh tone of the 
scale called leading-tone ? 7 — 6* What is a chromatic scale ? 8 — V* What is meant by 
the term " interval "? 9 — 1* How are the intervals counted ? 10 — 8* What intervals 
are formed by counting upwards from the keynote to the other tones of the diatonic 
major scale? 11 — 8* Which intervals are perfect? 12 — 9* What is a diatonic half- 
step ? 13 — 9* What is a chromatic half-step ? 14 — 10* What is a unison or prime ? 
15 — !!♦ How many seconds have we, and how are they termed ? 16 — 12» How many 
thirds, and how are they termed? 17 — 13-18* How many fourths, fifths, sixths, sev- 
enths, octaves, and ninths have we, and how called? 18 — 19* What does the term 
"inversion"^ signify? 19 — 19* What does the prime, second, third, etc., become by 
inversion ? 20— 30* What changes of terms take place by inversion ? 21 — 30» Which 
intervals retain their original relation when inverted? 22 — 31» How are the intervals 
classed in their harmonic relation ? 23 — S3* What is a consonance ? 24 — 33* How 
are consonances divided ? 25 — 33* Which intervals are perfect consonances? Which 
are imperfect? 26 — 38* What is a dissonance? 27 — 33* Which intervals are dis- 
sonances ? 



J 



HARMONY. 



Part I.— Fundamental Chords and Derived Chords. 



Chapter I. 
THE TRIADS OF THE MAJOR SCALE. 

24. Rhythm, Melody, and Harmony constitute the chief elements 
in music. The theory of harmony systematizes the different kinds of 
harmonies, points out their relation, and gives rules regarding their natural 
connection and application. This can, however, be clearly demonstrated 
only in conjunction with mbi^ody and rhythm. 

The tones constituting intervals may be sounded in succession or simultaneously 
(see 7)y e. g.: 




N. B. — At a the tones follow each other in different rhythmic and melodic 
groups, thus forming a short melody or meIvODIC phrase ; at b the tones are sounded 
simultaneously, thus forming an harmonious unit : harmony or chord. 

25. Triad. — A combination of three tones consisting of the inter- 
vals 3 (counted upwards) form a chord called a triad (from trias — three) 

at a ; 




N. B. — The tone upon which a triad is based is called the fundamenTAI< or root 
of a chord. This (the root) is always taken as first tone, from which we count the 
other tones (3d and 5th) of the triad upwards (7 — N. B.) ; so that a triad consists of a 

FUNDAMKNTAI,, a THIRD, and a FIFTH, at b. 

26. Major Triad. — A triad consisting of a fundamental, a major 
third, and a perfect fifth, is called a major triad ; being so called on 
account of the major third. 




Has. = N^^ ^^^^ - -\% ^ mkt^im.^ 



27. Minor Triad. — A triad consisting of a fundamental, a minor 
third, and 2, perfect fifth, is called a minor triad, on account of the minor 
third, .-fi -^---^rl^lfEffTjr 






lamf^ntial. 



naamen tal. 



EXERCISE XII.— Form ma;V>r and minor triads upon the following tones: G, D, A, E, C, F, B. 

IS 
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A.-PRIMARY TRIADS OF THE MAJOR SCALE. 

28. Tonic Triad. — ^The tonic (keynote) being the essential (gener- 
ating) tone of the scale ( 5 — A ) likewise becomes the fundamental (root) of 
the essential triad of the scale ; namely : the tonic triad. 



i 



Tonic Triad. 

The fonic triad then consists of the tonic as fundamental ^ a major thirds and a 
perfect fifths which form a major triad. 

N. B. — In forming triads upon the different tones of a scale, none but the seven 
diatonic tones (4) of the same scale, can be employed. 

29. Dominant Triad. — The triad formed upon the fifth tone of the 
scale (dominant, 5 — B) is after the tonic triad the most important. It con- 
sists of the dominant as fundamental, its third (major third), and its fifth 
(perfedl fifth), which form a major triad called dominant triad. 



Dominant Triad. 

N. B. — The dominant triad (as the term signifies) dominates or governs, on 
account of its close relation to the tonic triad (see 82 — N. B.) 

30. Sub- Dominant Triad. — The triad based upon the sub-dominant 
(5 — C) is after the tonic and dominant triad the next important triad of the 
scale. It consists of the sub-dominant as fundamentaly its third (major 
third), and its fifth (perfe<5l fifth), which form, like the preceding two triads 
(38, 390, a majar triad called sub-dominant triad. 



Sub- 
Domlnaut Triad. 



31. Primary Triads. — The three major triads upon the first ( I.) 
degree — tonic triads fourth ( IV.) degree — sub-dominant triad, and fifth ( V.) 
degree — dominant triad, are the principal or primary triads of the major 
scale ; viz. : 




REMARK.— It will be seen in the following example that the seven tones of the diatonic scale 
( see 4 ) are found in the three primary triads ; the first and fifth tone of the scale being found in two 
triads, thus : 

ft 




The Roman numerals, I, IV, V, refer to the degrees of the scale upon which the triads are 
formed. 

BXBRCISB XIII.— Write out the primary triads in all the major scales, as in example at a. 



(17) 

32. Relation of Primary Triads. — ^The employment in a composi- 
tion of the primary triads is suflScient to establish the major character ( or 
tonality) of the major key (31 — Remark). These triads also stand in close 
relation to each other, which may be illustrated thus : 

IV. I. V 

N. B. — It will be seen that of these three the tonic triad (I. degree) is the center 
( GENERATING, 6 — A ) and concentrating chords as its fifth forms the fundamental of 
the dominant triad (V. degree), and its fundamkntai, forms \\\& fifth of the sub- 
dominant triad (IV. degree); thus estabHshing a close relation between these chords, 
of which the tonic triad is the generating and concentrating harmonic source ( see 44 ). 

33. Four- Part Writing. — The exercises in harmony must be 
worked out in four parts. These four parts ( or voices ) are : the soprano, 
AI.TO, TENOR, and BASS ; and are those employed in four-part chorus- 
writing. 

34. Compass of the Voices. — The vocal compass (or limit) of the 
different voices, as used in chorus-singing, is as follows : 




N. B. — The Tenor part may be written in the Treble or in the Bass clef For our 
preliminary exercises we will write it in .the Treble clef. See 86 — Remark. 

35. Outer and Inner Voices. — The Soprano (being the highest or 
treble voice ) and the Bass ( the lowest ) are called outer voices ; the Alto 
and Tenor ( being between the two outer ) are called inner voices. 

36. Doubling of a Tone of a Triad. — As all exercises in harmony 
must be worked out for four voices ( 33 ) and as the triads consist of but 
three tones, one of these must be doubled in order to give a tone to each of 
the four voices. 

N. B. — Any tone of a triad may be doubi^ed. The tone of a triad when 
doubled becomes more conspicuous as to tone-power ; thus the sound-balance of the 
three tones may easily be disturbed. 

MAXIM. — Of the three tones of a triad the fundamental* or root (being the 
tone upon which the chord is based) is better adapted for doubling, as the sound- 
balance is thereby best maintained, after this the FIFTH, and lastly the Third ; thus : 




Fundm. doubled. Fifth doubled. Third doubled. 



REMARK.— The fundamental (or root) of a chord is generally given to the Bass; thereby giv- 
ing the harmony a firm foundation. In the foregoing example the Bass therefore always takes the 
fundamental (C) of the triad, C, E, G. The Bass is written in the Bass clef and the other voices in the 
Treble clef. 



(i8) 

37. Motion of the Voices. — In the progression of the different 
voices we distinguish three directions of movement ; namely * 
A. — Diredl, similar, or farai,!,^!, motion ( a) ; 
B.— Obwque motion id); 
C. — Opposite or contrary motion (c). 



Parallel. 



Oblique. 



Contrary. 




38, Common or Connecting-Tone. — The same tone found in two 
different triads ( 82 ) is called a common or connecting-tone ( see 39 ). 

RULES GOVERNING THE CONNECTION OF CHORDS. 

39. Rule I. — If in the connexion of two different triads a common- 
tone is found, it should be retained in the same voice or part in both chords ; 
e.g.: 




40. Rule II. — The voices taking the other tones of the first chord 
should move to the nearest tones of the next chord ; e. g. : 




K. B.— The Bass takes the fundamental of each chord (see 86— Remark). 

41. Harmony Applied to the Four-Parts. — In the connexion of 
the different triads the Bass moves from the fundamental of a chord to the 
fundamental of the following chord. The other voices are led according to 
Rule I (39) and II (40). See 36— Remark. 
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I. IV. 



I. IV. I. IV, 



I. y 



The Soprano retains the common-tone at a and /, the Alto retains it at ^ and d, 
and the Tenor at c and e. 

REMARK.— The figures 3 and 5 over the Bass-note at the beginning of an example, as at b, c, e, 
/; refer to the interval the Soprano ( or upper voice ) is to begin with. If no figure is placed over the 
first Bass-note, as at a and d, the Soprano then begins with the octave (8' of the Bass-note. 

EXERCISE XIV.— Write out the connedlion of the triads I. IV. and I. V.. as above, in all the 
major scales. 
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42. Rule III. — A progression in parallel motion (37 — A) of per- 
fect FIFTHS, PERFECT OCTAVES, or UNISONS must be avoided. 




Faulty •*^' :=?■ Faulty ■«*- ts 

Progression of Perf. Fifths. Prog, of Perf . Octaves. 



Faulty Prog, of Unisons. 



N. B. — These faulty progressions are called parai,i,ei< fifths, parai,i,EI* oc- 
taves, and UNISONS. 

REMARK.— Of all these faulty progressions the parallel fifth is the most unsatisfactory. The 
parallel odlaves and unisons are not objectionable from a melodic standpoint, — ^as a melody is often 
doubled in the o^ave or unison ; they are prohibited, however, in the connexion of chords y where the 
independent progression of each voice is a chief condition of four-part writing, which would not be 
the case if two voices were to move in unison or octaves. 

43. Connection of Triads Lacking a Common-Tone. — In the 

connedlion of two triads in 41 there is found a common-tone; in the 
connection of the triad upon the fourth (IV.) degree with the triad upon 
the fifth (V.) degree there is no common-tone ( at a ). 
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IV. V. 



IV. 



IV. 



If these two triads were connedled as at a, there would be three errors according 
to Rule III. (43), viz.: a parallel fifth between Soprano and Bass (^), a parallel 
o5lave between Tenor and Bass (r), and a parallel fifth between Soprano and Tenor 

N. B. — ^The above faulty progressions ( which usually occur in the connexion of 
two triads lacking a common-tone) are avoided by leading the upper three voices in 
contrary motion with the Bass, as at e. 

EXERCISE XV.— Write out the connexion of the triads upon the IV., V., IV. degrrees, as in 
example below, in all the major scales. See 41— Remark. 



i 
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IV. V. IV. 



IV. 



IV. IV. V. IV. 



44. Cadence or Close. — The tonic triad is the triad with which 
a composition generally begins and always ends. There are two of the 
primary triads (31) which, when brought in connexion with the tonic 
triad, distindlly suggest a feeling of approaching rest or : the close. These 

the DOMINANT and sub-dominant. 



are 



N. B. — A succession of triads indicating this rest or close is termed a cadence, or 
CI<OSE ( see 46, 46,). 



(20) 

45. Authentic Cadence. — The dominant triad especially, in connec- 
tion with the tonic triad (the succession of the chords V. I. ) creates a dis- 
tindl impression of close or ending : if the tonic triad falls upon the principal 
accent ( down beat ^ of a measure ; thus : 




V. I. V. I. V. I. 

N. B. — The succession of the two triads V. I. (Dominant-Tonic) thus employed forms 
the AUTHENTIC CADENCE or AUTHENTIC CI^OSE {authentic signifying real or approved). 

46. Plagal Cadence. — The succession of the triads IV. I. (Sub- 
dominant-Tonic) likewise suggests this feeling of close, if ( as in 45 ) the 
tonic triad falls upon the principal accent of a measure ; thus : 

a h _ c 




IV. I. IV. I. IV. I. 

N. B. — This form of the close is not as decided as the succession of triads V. I.; 
and is consequently called a Pi^agai, cadence or Pi,agai< ci^ose ( from plagius — along- 
side or collateral). 

47. Close and Open Position of a Chord. — If, in the three upper 
voices, the intervals of a chord appear close to each other, as at a, the chord 
is then considered to be in close position ; if the three upper voices 
are scattered or dispersed, as at by the chord is then in open position. 

_ b 




N. B. — The different positions of the three upper voices do not change the fun- 
damental character of the chord, as the tones are always the same ; namely, C, B, G ; 
the Bass always taking the same root, C. 

REMARK.— For the purpose of exercise in conne<5ting the primary triads according to Rules I. 
II, III, a Bass-part is employed (as in Ex. below) which gives the root of each chord to be connedled : 
the upper three parts should be written in the Treble clef, as in 4*1 and 4-3 . 

EXERCISE XVI.— Work out these indicated harmonies and mark the degrees as shown in 
example 1 ( see 41— Remark }. Work out example 3 in all the major scales. 

15 2 8 3 



V. I. 

QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER L— A. 

28— 2 5 . Of what intervals does a triad consist ? 20- 2 5 . Which is^ the fundamental or root^of 
a triad? 30—26. Of what intervals does a major triad consist? '^'^ 



31- 



-27. What intervals form a 



33-28, 29. 



minor triad ? 32 — 3 1 . 
30. What technical 

triads are the primary v..«v*«. 00 ww. ^^-v ,^.^^^ ^r—j -^— ^. ^ . ^ ^^ . -, ^ /r 

Which are the outer and which the inner voices? 37—36. Which tone of a triad is best adapted for 
doubling? 38—37. What is parallel motion, oblique motion, and contrary motion of the voices? 
39—38. What is a conneaing or common-tone? 40— 39. What is the first rule in chord-conne<aion ? 
41—40. What is the second rule in chord-connedlion ? 42—41. Which tone of a triad is generally 
given to the Bass? 43—42. What is the third rule in chord-conn::aion ? 44— 42. Whatis a parallel 
oaave, fifth, and unison ? 45— 4 3. What motion of the voices is used to avoid parallel o(itaves. fifths, 
and unisons? 46—44. With what triad does a composition close? 47—45, 4-6. How many ca- 
dences do we employ, and what are they termed? 48—45. What succession of triads forms the 
authentic close? 49—46. What succession of triads forms the plagal close? 
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B.-COLLATERAL TRIADS OF THE MAJOR SCALE. 

48. Collateral Triads. — ^The primary triads (31) are formed 
upon the first (I.), fourth (IV.), and fifth (V.) degrees of the diatonic scale. 
The triads formed upon the second (ii.), third (iii.), sixth (vi.), and 
seventh ( vii°.) degrees of the scale are called collatbrai, or secondary 

TRIADS. 




viio. 



N. B. — ^The collateral triads do not so distindlly fix the charaAer of the major 
scale as do the primary triads (83 ), hence they are called collateral or secondary triads. 

REMARK.— The degrrees of the scale upon which the triads are formed are indicated by large 
Roman numerals for the major triads and smaller numerals for the minor triads. 

49. Minor Triads of the Major Scale. — Of the collateral triads 
those formed upon the ii. degree — super-tonic; hi. degree — mediant; 
and VI. degree — sub-mediant of the major scale ( 5 — F, D, E,) are minor 
triads (37). 

50. Diminished Triad. — The triad formed upon the vii. degree — 
i,EADiNG-TONE ( 5 — G ) of the scale consists of a minor third and a dimin- 
ished FIFTH, and is consequently called a diminished triad, on account 
of the diminished fifth. 



~^ ^ ^ 



ru naamen tal 



VII®. 



remark. — The degree mark (°) is added to the numeral vn*^ to indicate the diminished char- 
acter of the triad upon the seventh degree. See 48— Remark. 

EXERCISE XVII.— Write the triads of the major scale, as also the degrees (numerals), in all 
the major scales, as in 48. 

51. Concords. — Concords are triads formed of consonant intervals 
( 32 ) only. All major and minor triads are concords^ being formed only 
of consonant intervals. 

The major scale contains six concords, viz. : 

A. — Three major triads — upon the I., IV., and V. degree; 

B. — Three minor triads — upon the ii., in., and vi. degree. 

N. B. — Concords are independent chords. They require no definite resolution 
but connect satisfadlorily with any other concord of the scale. 

52. Discords.— Discords are chords that contain one or more disso- 
nant intervals ( 23 ). Discords are consequently dependent chords : depend- 
ent on a connection with concords in order to satisfy their dissonant inclina- 
tions (58). 

N. B.— The only discord found in the major scale is the diminished triad (60), 
which contains one dissonant interval, namely; the diminished fifth. 
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53. Resolution of a Dissonance.— The dissonant intervals (38) 
have an unsatisfadlory harmonic relation which necessitates a connexion 
with consonant intervals in order that their inherent tendency for progres- 
sion may be satisfied. 

Dis. Con. Dls. Con. Dls. Con. Dis. Con. 



N. B. — The natural connedlion of a dissonant interval with the consonant inter- 
val toward which it inclines ( as above ) is called resoi^uTion of a dissonance. 

54. Resolution of the Diminished Triad. — The diminished triad 
embraces three intervals, namely : two minor thirds — B to D and D to F, 
and one diminished fifth — E to F. 



The minor thirds are consonant intervals, and do not require resolution. The 
diminished fifth, however, is a dissonant interval which demands definite resolution. 

The regular resolution of the diminished triad results as follows : 

A. — The FUNDAMENTAi, ( leading-tone ) moves a diatonic half-step up to the tonic 
( keynote ) ; , " 

B.— The DIMINISHED FIFTH moves dawn one diatonic degree {a)\ 

C. — ^The THIRD ( being a consonant interval) moves one degree up or down {b\. 



vijo. L vii». C vir». 
N. B. — The regular resolution of the diminished triad thus naturally results into 
the tonic triad, as at b. The augmented fourth ( tritone, 13 — C, N. B. ) which results 
through the inversion of the diminished fifth, resolves (as a dissonant) into the same 
intervals of the tonic triad (^:).'' 



EXERCISE XVIII. 
scales, as follows : 



-Write out the regular resolution of the diminished triad, in all the major 



55. Conjun<5l-Disjun<5l Movement of the Voices. — Conjunct move- 
ment (from conjunfius — joined together) is a progression of the voices by- 
degrees ; disjftn^ movement {disjunfius — disjoined, separated) is a progres- 
sion of the voices by skips. 

N. B.— The three upper voices : Soprano, Alto, Tenor, should as much as possible 
employ the conjunct movement. The Bass generally progresses .in disjundl movement 
(41). 

EXERCISE XIX.— The griven Bass. below should be worked out as in Ex. 2CVI, 47- The degrees 
( numerals ) must be carefully marked. For example in connection of chords see 80. 

2 5 
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56# Leading Tone. —The leading-tone (nota sensidtlis — sensitive 
note of the scale, 5 — G) possesses certain characteristics which make a 
careful consideration of its use ja four -part writing necessary. These char- 
acteristics are : its tone-power and its melodic tendency. 

A — The TONE-POWER of the leading- tone is more pronounced than that of any 
other tone of the scale. In four -part writing the leading-tone is consequently not 
adapted for doubling, as the other tones of a triad would thereby be weakened in 
sound-volume. (See 86 — N. B.) 

RULE IV. — The IvEADlNG-TONE SHOUI^D NOT BE DOUBI^ED IN POUR-PART 
WRITING, 

B. — The MEi<ODic TENDENCY of the leading-tone is upward, a diatonic half-step, 
to the tonic (keynote) a. It may, however, also move one degree downward^ b. 
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MAXIM. — The i.eading-tone shoui^d not skip down in the outer voices 
IN the connection of the chords, V— ^ (authentic cadence — 46) at c; it may skip 
down in the middle voices^ where the upward tendency of the leading-tone is not so 
noticeable, if the Bass progresses in contrary motion fas at d)^ so as to avoid cov- 
ered fifths {2^ 9!ie). See 67» 

57. Covered Fifth and Octave Progressions. — Rule III (42) 
prohibits the progression in parallel motion of perfect (or parallel) fifths and 
octaves. In the foregoing section ( 56 — Maxim ) there is mentioned faulty 
progression of covered fifths. 

A. — Covered fifths occur whenever any two voices move from an interval in 
parallel motion into 2^ perfect fifth (a), whereby one or more fifths are concealed or 
covered (by skipping over them), and they are called covered fifth progressions 
{byC^ dy). The small notes give the fifths which are covered. 




B. — Covered octaves occur whenever any two voices move from an interval in 
parallel motion into a perfect octave (^), thus skipping over one or more octaves; such 
are called COVERED octave progressions. 




N. B. — A progression of covered fifths and octaves, containing but one covered 
fifth or octave, is not objectionable in four-part writing .; but those containing more 
than one covered fifth or octave are very unpleasant. 

MAXIM. — Progressions of covered fifths and octaves are allowed if one voice 
moves by degrees and the other skips (^, ^,). They are to be avoided if both voices 
skip {c, d,). 
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58. Sequence.— A sequence (from sequi — a following, or that which 
follows) is an imitation or continuation in regular intervals of a phrase 

or MODEI.. 

Model. Sequence. Seq. ModeL Seq. Seq. H: Seq. 



N. B. — ^In the sequence the different voices must hold the same position and 
relation to each other that they held to each other in the model. This causes, at times, 
a relaxation of the rules of connection and progression, as is the case, for example, in 
the resolution and progression of the intervals of the diminished triad (54), which 
occurs at *. 

The regularity in the progression of the dififerent voices in the sequence gives it 
its satisfactory character, and smooths over an occasional irregular connection or pro- 
gression. Parallel fifths and octaves^ however, are absolutely prohibited. 

EXERCISE XX.— Work out the given Basses below in sequences, as shown in the following: 
example : 




MAXIM. — The doubling of the leading-tone (in the triad upon the vn° degree), 
as also the progression of an augmented fourth (at * N. B.), is allowed only in the 
sequence. (See 69.) 




59.— Tritone. — The step of an augmented fourth (which occurs be- 
tween the fourth and seventh tone of the major scale, Ex. XX — N. B.) 
embraces three major seconds ; it is consequently called tritone {tri — three, 
and tonus— X,ovl€), (See 13— C, N. B.) 

N. B. — The two tones constituting the tritone (fourth and seventh of the scale), 
form an unmelodious step if sounded in succession, and also an unharmonious (disso- 
nant) relation if sounded simultaneously (see 64 — N. B.). 

MAXIM. — In the progression of the voices in chord connection the augmented 
fourth (tritone) should be avoided. (See 68 — Maxim.) 

60. Relation of Concords. — Concords containing one common- 
tone {a) have a more satisfactory harmonic relation than those containing 
two common-tones (^), while the connection of concords lacking a common- 
tone is satisfactory only in some instances, as: IV V., V. vi., I. ii. {c)\ 
the connection of the triads iii. IV. being the most rare («?). 




C-zp-*^ IV. V. V. VI. I. II. III. IV. 

REMARK.— It may easily be observed that the succession of concords containing two connect- 
ing tones sound somewhat weak in their harmonic connection (at*), while a succession containing- 
one common-tone sounds more emphatic, harmonically, more decisive (at a) ; a succession of concords 
lacking a common-tone (at r) have the character of rugged firmness. 
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61. Extended Authentic Cadence. — ^The two simple cadences are 
mentioned in 45 and 46. The simple authentic cadence (V. I.) may be 
extended by adding another triad, thus forming the authentic close with 
three triads. Two triads of the scale are especially adapted, on account of 
their close relation to the dominant triad, to form this extension. These 
are : the sub-dominant triad (IV.) and the super-tonic triad (ii.). 

We have thus two forms of the extended close, viz. : 

A. — Sub-dominant — Dominant — Tonic : IV. V. I. 

B. — Super-tonic — Dominant — Tonic : ii. V. I. 




REMARK.— In the foregoing connection of the chords, ii. V., it will be seen that the common- 
tone D which occurs in the two chords is not retained in the same voice (see 39). This was done to 
avoid the unpleasant relation of the tritone (59— N. B.), or its inversion, the diininished fifth 
(54— N.,B.), which is distinct!}^ noticeable in four-part harmony (r), more so in three-part harmony (rf), 
and is altogether prohibited in two-part counter-point (a, b^. It always occurs between two voices 
moving a whole step up or down in major thirds (a) or minor sixths {b). Although the tritone appears 
neither in the same voice nor is it sounded simultaneously, nevertheless its unpleasant relation can be 
distinctly noticed in these examples. 




In four-part harmony this progression of major thirds forming the tritone, as at a, or minor 
sixths, forming the diminished fifth (at '=' and ^), is in some instances very objectionable ; as : 




Some theorists have attributed these unpleasant progressions to the covered octaves (57— B J 
contained in the examples at c. If this were the real cause the covered octaves found in 57 — B would 
be equally objectionable, which is not the case, however. That the unpleasantness does not lie in the 
covered octaves, but in the tritone, may be easily observed by playing the example at * and then the 
example at e, in the latter the covered octave is still found, but the tritone is avoided by changing the 
B to B*. See 63— Remark. 

EXERCISE XXI.— Write the two forms of the above extended cadences in all the major scales 

62. Harmony in Open Position. — A succession of chords in open 
position* ( see 47) enables the four voices (33) to move with more free- 
dom than is the case if in close position ; e. g.: 




C: I. 



V. 



Ill 



. IV. I. V. I. 

N. B.— As the Tenor (if placed in the Treble clef) comes, at times, to lie too high 
(as in example in Ex. XX., 68,), it may be placed in the Bass clef, as above, in order to 
keep it within its vocal compass (84). 

EXERCISE XXII.— Write the given Bass in Ex. XIX. in open position, as shown above. 
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63. Harmonization of the Major Scale with Primary Triads. — > 

The seven tones of the major scale are contained in the three primary' triads 
(31 — Remark). By placing the scale (as a me/ocfy) in the Soprano, as 
below, we may add the other parts, which is called harmonizing a mei<- 
ODY. The scale is thus harmonized with the three primary triads; e. g. : 




The foregoing ascending scale is the melody^ which should not be altered. The 
Alto is placed in the Bass-clef in the first two chords, for the sake of more convenient 
notation, 

REMARK.— At a the Alto moves from G (which, as common-tone, ougrht to have been retained, 
according to Rule I.— 89) to B, a third up. This license is justified in this case, as the harmony is 
brought closer to the melody, thereby giving it more transparency and clearness. This would not 
have been attained if the G in the Alto had been retained as common-tone, thereby forcing the Tenor 
to move to B below ; thus bringing the harmony too near the Bass, which sounds too heavy ; e. g. : 




At b theG in the scale gives us the choice between the tonic triad (C, E, G,) and the dominant 
triad (G, B, D,). But as the Soprano moves from the F to the G, the tonic triad is preferable to the dom- 
inant triad, as the Bass would (if the dominant triad were employed) likewise move from F up to O 
which would give us parallel octaves, thus; 




IV. 



At c the Soprano holds the leading-tone, which is found in the primary triads only in the dom- 
inant. The Bass moves from F to G ; the Alto is thus obliged to move to D, in order to avoid a |>arallel 
octave with the Bass. The Tenor cannot proceed to D ( as this would produce parallel fifths with the 
Bass) nor down to the B, which would be doubling the leading-tone (Rule I v.— 56) ; it can, conse- 
quently, only move down a fourth, to the fundamental^ G. The progression of the Alto and Tenor thuu 
gives us a covered fifth (57— A ), which is not as objectionable in the middle parts as it would be in the 
outer parts. 

At d the tonic triad appears in open position (62). This open position of the tonic triad could 
not be avoided on account of the open position of the dominant chord preceding. 

EXERCISE XXIII. — Harmonize all the major scales as in example above. 



QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER I.— B. 

50 — 48. Upon which degrees of the major scale are the collateral triads formed? 51^49. Upon 
which degrees of the major scale are the minor triads formed? 52— 5 O. Upon which degree of the 
major scale is the diminished triad found? ^53— 5 O. What intervals compose a diminished triad? 
54 — 5 1 . What is a concord ? 55 — 5 1 . Which triads of the major scale are concords ? 56 — 5 2 . What is 
a discord? 57 — 53. >Vhat is a resolution of a dissonance? 58 — 54. Which is the regular resolution 
of the intervals of the diminished triad? 59—54. Which chord of the scale does the diminished triad 
resolve to? 60— 55. What is a disjunct and a conjundl movement of a voice? 61— 56. Which are the 
two characteristics of the leading-tone? 62 — 56. Which are the two rules regarding the doubling and 
the melodic tendency of the leading-tone? 63—57. What is a covered fifth and octave progression? 
64—57. Which covered nfths and octaves are allowed ? 65 — 58. What is a sequence? 66 — 59. What 
isatritone? 67—59. What is the rule regarding the tritone? 68—61. Which succession of triads 
constitutes the two forms of the extended cadence ? 
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Chapter II. 

THE TRIADS OF THE MINOR SCALE. 

64. The Minor Modes. — The science of music employs two diflfer- 
ent modes (or forms) of the minor scale. Both of thes^ modes have a 
certain artificial formation, in so far as some of the seven tones of the scale 
are chromatically altered (6), without such alteration being indicated in the 
key-signature. 

A. — The seven tones of the minor scale, as indicated by the key-signature^ form 
one of the authentic modes of the Greeks: namely, the ^owan mode. This scale 
lacks the leading-tone (5 — G) ; e. g.: 

iEoLiAN Mode. 



B. — In the harmonic minor scai,e the seventh is chromatically raised, ascending 
and descending, which gives us the leading-tone, but also an unmelodious step of an 
augmented second (11 — C) between the sixth and seventh; thus : 

Harmonic Minor Scale. 




C. — In the MEiyODic minor scai<e the sixth and seventh are raised in ascending 
and again lowered in descending ; thus the augmented second is avoided and the lead- 
ing-tone retained ( ascending only ) , which makes this minor mode more satisfactory 
from the standpoint of melody. 

Melodic Minor Scale. 



65. The Harmonic Minor Scale. — In forming the chords of the 
minor scale we employ the seven tones of the harmonic minor, not the 
melodic minor scale. Of the latter mention will be made in 123* 

The peculiarities of the harmonic minor scale {chromatically raised seventh 
and augmented second) will receive special consideration in 67 — N. B. and 73. 

66. Primary Triads. — The primary triads of the minor scale are 
formed (like those of the major scale — 31) upon ih!^ first (i.), fourth (iv.), 
2SiA fifth (V.) degree of the harmonic minor scale ; viz.: 




The triads formed upon the first degree — tonic triad, oxi^ fourth degree — sub- 
dominant TRIAD, are minor triads ; the triad formed upon \h& fifth degree — dominant 
triad, is a major triad. 

N. B. — The primary triads of the minor scale express the minor character of 
the minor scale as definitely as the primary triads of the major scale express the major 
character of the major scale. These primary triads have also the same close relation 
to each other as those of the major scale (32) ; viz. : 
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67. Dominant Triad of the Minor Scale. — The dominant (domi- 
nating or governing triad, 29 — N. B.) is the triad which brings the other 
triads of the scale in closer relation with the tonic triad (45). 

The dominant triad of the minor scale is composed of the same intervals as 
those of the dominant triad of the major scale; namely, a major third and a perfect 
fifth — thus forming a major triad ; e. g.: 




N. B. — The chromatic raising of the seventh (leading-tone) of the harmonic 
minor scale ( 64 — B ) is particularly required for the purpose of constructing a major 
triad upon the fifth degree — dom,inant triad — as without a major triad upon this (V.) 
degree the authentic cadence (68) would be unsatisfactory; for example: 




68. Authentic and Plagal Cadence of the Minor Scale. — The 

two simple cadences of the minor scale are formed of the same succession of 
triads as those of the major scale (45> 46^ ) ; namely : 

Authentic Cadence — ^V. i. : Dominant — Tonic (a) ; 

Pi^AGAi, Cadence — iv. i. : Sub-dominant — Tonic {b). 

b 




REMARK. — As the chromatically raised seventh of the harmonic minor scale is not indicated by 
the key-signature (e4-r-B), it will be pecessary to indicate it by a sign over the Bass, as at a. Any 
chromatic sign (#, X, l!|, b, bb,) above a Bass-note (as at a^) always refers to the third of the note in 
the Bass, which must be raised or lowered as the sign may indicate. 

69. Collateral Triads of the Minor Scale. — The collateral (or 
secondary) triads of the minor scale are formed, like those of the major 
scale (48), upon the second (ii.°), third (HI/), sixth (VI.), and seventh 
(vii.°) degree of the scale ; thus : 




; ^— §— g^ E^zi ^^ 



III'. 



V. VI. viio. 



N. B. — ^The triads upon the ii.° and vii.° degree are diminished triads (50) ; the 
triad upon the VI. degree is a major triad. The triad upon the III.' degree is ex- 
plained in, 70* 

REMARK.— The meaning of the numerals indicating the degrees of the scale have been ex- 
plained in 48, 50— Remarks. 
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70. The Augmented Triad. — The triad found upon the third de- 
gree of the minor scale (69 ) consists of a fundamental, a major third, and 
an AUGMENTED FIFTH ; thus forming a combination of intervals called the 
AUGMENTED TRIAD — ^so called ou accouut of the augmented fifth ; e. g. : 




N. B, — ^The augmented triad is the most discordant of all the triads (see 72)- 

REMARK.— The augmented triad, in order to distinguish it (in the numerals indicating the de- 
grees } from the other triads of the scale ( 69 ), receives a large numeral with a comma. 

EXERCISE XXIV.— Write out the triads of the minor scale, as in example in 69 in all the minor 
scales. The Roman numerals indicating the degrees must be carefully marked. 

71. Concords and Discords of the Minor Scale. — ^The major scale 
contains six concords (51 ) and one discord (52 ), while the minor scale 
contains hyyX four concords and three discords; viz.: 

Concords. — The minor triads upon the i. and iv. degree and the major triads 
upon the V. VI. ; 

Discords. — The diminished triads upon the n.° and vii.° degree and the aug- 
mented triad upon the III.' 

N. B. — ^The concords require no particular resolution (51 — N. B.), as their conso- 
nant ( independent ) character permits of their easy connexion with other concords- 
(60) ;.the discords, however, require definite resolution (5S). 

72. Resolution of the Discords of the Minor Scale. — The ex- 
tremely dissonant character of the augmented triad (70 — N. B.) makes its 
connection with other chords, as also its introduction, unsatisfadlory and 
harsh. 

A. — The augmented Jifth in the augmented triad (being the real dissonant 
interval and leading-tone — 56 ) moves a diatonic half-step upwards to the keynote : 
tonic (at a). 

The INTRODUCTION of the augmented triad will be less harsh if the augmented 
fifth (which is the dissonant interval) is held over (in the same voice) from the preced- 
ing chord, so that the tone which forms the augmented fifth ( the dissonant ) is pre- 
pared {b). 







5« 



a: III'. VI. III'. I. 



V. 



III'. 



B. — The resolution of the dim,inished triad upon the seventh degree (leading-tone ) 
as also that upon the second degree, is the same as that upon the seventh degree in the 
major scale ( 64 ) ; namely : jundamental, a diatonic half-step up ; jifth, a diatonic de- 
gree down ; third, a degree up or down, as : 



a.vii°. I. viio. I. a;iio. 



N. B. — t\\!>t jundamental of the diminished triad upon the second (ii.°) degree 
may be doubled, as it is not the leading-tone (see 76 — B). 

REMARK.— A #, X, or a \ after a number (as at a, b,) shows that the tone indicated by the 
figure should be raised 
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73. The Augmented Second. — ^The interval of the augmented sec- 
ond between the sixth and seventh degree of the harmonic minor scale 
(64 — B ) is considered an unmelodious progression ( or step ) in chord-connec- 
tion, not so, however, if it occurs in melody. 

RULE V. — The progression of an augmented second upward or downward in 
any voice should be avoided in chord-connection if the two tones (forming the aug- 
mented second) belong to different chords (see 74). 

74, Connedlion of the Triads V. VI. of the Minor Scale. — In 
the connection of the two major triads of the minor scale — dominant with 
sub-mediant (V. VI.) the common-tone is lacking (43) ; the voices must con- 
sequently be led in contrary motion with the Bass, in order to ^vo\A parallel 
fifth and octave progressions (42). Besides these errors, we have also to 
observe the rule regarding the augmented second (73), which always occurs 
between these triads. 




a; V. VI. 



At a the connection is fauUy on account of the parallel fifth between the Ba^s 
and Alto, and the parallel octave between the Bass and Soprano. At b there is a fault^^ 
progression of an augmented second in the Tenor. 

MAXIM. — In the connexion of the triads irpon the V. VI. degree, the faulty pro- 
gressions can be avoided by doubling the Third of the triad upon the VI. degree (as at c), 

N. B. — In the connection of the triad upon the VI. with the triad upon the V. 
degree it will be necessary to take out the octave of \h& fundamental of the triad upon 
the VI. degree (if it is contained in an upper voice) in order to avoid either a parallel 
octave or an augmented second ; as : 




At d and e the fundamental of the triad upon the VI. degree is doubled ( Bass and 
Soprano). The octave of the fundamental in the Soprano must consequently either 
move down, as at d^ — which is a parallel octave with the Bass, — or move up, as at <?, 
— which is a faulty step, being an augmented second. 

In order to avoid both these errors it will be necessary to take out the octave of 
the fundamental and move up to the third of the same chord, which will double the 
third of the triad upon the VI. degree, as at/ See Maxim. 

REMARK.— The connexion of the triad upon the VI. degree with the triad upon the V. degree 
of the minor scale is the most difficult for the student on account of the resulting parallel fifths , 
parallel octaves^ and the faulty step of the augmented second, which always occur in the connexion 
of these two triads. The student should therefore work out the following Ex. very carefully, not 
in a mechanical manner, by copying. 

EXERCISE XXV.— Write out the connection of the triads upon the V. VI. degree, as at c, and 
VI. V. degree, as at/, in all the minor scales. 
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75. Extended Cadences of the Minor Scale. — We have in the 
minor scale ( as in the major scale, 61, ) two forms of the extended authen- 
tic cadence ; namely : 

A.— First Form'* v. V. i. — Sub-dominant — Dominant— Tonic (a); 

B. — Second ^jRm: ii.° V. i. — Super-tonic — Dominant — ^Tonic (d). See Remark. 




REMARK. — The regular resolution of the diminished triad upon the ii.° degree is explained in 
72— B and N. B. ; the foregoing resolution ( * ) is irregular, but very effective in the cadence. 

EXERCISE XXVI.— Write out the two forms of the extended cadence in all the minor scales. 

76. Fundamental Triads.^The triads of the major (31, 48,) and 
minor scales (66, 69,) thus far treated of, are ^iXS. fundamental triads; so 
termed because the Bass (or lowest voice) always takes the fiindamental of 
a triad, which gives us \h!^ fundamental position of a chord, or fundamental 
CHORD. This can not be gained by any other means. 

N, B. — FuNDAMENTAi, TRIADS give a succession of chords, 9k firmness and solidity 
of foundation ( see 60 ). The fundamental triads of the major and minor scale are : 
A. — Triads of the major scale : 



r — MAJOR TRIADS Upon the I. IV. and V. degree ; 



Concords \ ..minor triads upon the ii. in. and vi. (Tegree. 
Discord — diminished triad upon the vii.° degree. 



f 



Concords. 



[ Discord 



:^i^=^^ 



III. IV. v. VI. viio. 



B. — ^Triads of the minor scale : 



Concords / — MAJOR TRIADS upon the V. and VI. degree ; 
\ — MINOR TRIADS Upon the I. and iv. degree. 

Discords / —DIMINISHED TRIADS upon the ii.° and vii.° degree ; 
\ — AUGMENTED TRIAD Upon the III.* degree. 




EXERCISE XXVII.— Form major ^ minor, diminished, and augmented triads upon each of the fol- 
lowing? tones : C, F, B, D, G, B^, F#. 

77. Pure Four-Part Writing. — The progression of the four voices 
(88 ) in chord-connedtion in conformity with tiie rules thus far laid down is 
termed pure four-part writing. 

N. B. — The rules of Pure Four-Part Writing constitute the basis of all forms of 
composition. A facility in Pure Four-Part Writing can be acquired only by a great 
deal of practice in chord-connection. 
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78. Figured Bass — Thorough Bass. — The \&rm figured Bass is 
applied to a Bass-part over or under which are marked the signs and figures 
referring to the intervals of the chord indicated by the note in the Bass, 
as at a. Thorough Bass is the science of working out the figured Bass 
according to the principles of harmony. 

The example at a gives us a figured Bass in a minor key, which is worked out at b- 
according to the principles of " Thorough Bass " or " Harmony." 
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V. I. VI. V. III'. VI. iv. V. 

79. Uncertain Location of a Triad. — The major, minor, and 
diminished triad \iz:vQ no definite location; the augmented triad has ; e.g.: 

A MAJOR TRIAD is formed upon the I. IV. and V. degree of a major scale, and 
upon the V. and VI. degree of a minor scale (a). 

A MINOR TRIAD IS formed upon the ii. in. and iv. degree of a major, and upon 
the I. and iv. degree of a minor scale (d). 

A DIMINISHED TRIAD is formed upon the vii.® degree of a major and upon the ii.* 
and VI I. ° degree of a minor scale {c). 

b c d 



C: I. Bfe: II. Dfe: vno. a: III'. 

orG: IV. orAj: iii. ordfe: vijo. 

orF:V. orEfe: vi. orbfeiiio. 

or f: V. or c: i. 

or e: VI. or g: iv. 

N. B. — A major triad is thus found in five different keys {a)\ a minor triad in 
five different keys ( ^ ) ; a diminished triad in three different keys {c)\ and an aug- 
mented triad in one scale only {d). The latter is the only triad which has a definite- 
location. 

REMARK.— The large letters have reference to the major and the small letters to the minor 
scales. 

EXERCISE XXVIII.— Work out the figured Bass below. Particular attention must be given to- 
the connedtion of the triads VI. V. VI. See 74. 
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QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER II. 

6o— 64. How man^ different minor modes have we? What are they called? 70— 64. Which 
tone of^the harmonic minor scale is chromatically raised? 71— 64. Between which degrees of the- 
harmonic minor scale do we find the augmented second ? 72—65 . Upon which of the two minor scales, 
do we form the harmony ? 73— 6 6. Upon which degrees do we find the primary triads ? 74—6 6 . What 
kind of triads are the primary triads ? 75—6 7 . What intervals form the dominant triad ot the major and 
minor scale? 76-69. Upon which degrees do we find the collateral triads? 77—69. What kind or 
chords are the collateral triads? 78— 7 O. What intervals constitute the augmented triad? 79—71. 
Which triads of the minor scale are concords, and which discords ? 80— 7 2. How do we resolve the aug^ 
mented fifth ? 81— 7 3 . What is the rule regarding the augmented second ? 82— 7 5 , Which succession 
of triads constitutes the two forms of the extended cadences? 83—76. What are fundamental 
chords ? 84— 7 9 . Upon which degrees of the maior and minor scale do we find major triads ? 85— 7 9 . 
Upon which degrees of the major and minor •c&le do we find minor triads? 86—79. Upon which de- 
grees of the major and minor scale do we find diminished triads ? 
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Chapter III. 
INVERSION OF CHORDS —DERIVED CHORDS. 

80. Inversion of a Triad.— The position of the three upper voices 
does not change the character of a chord as long as the Bass (or lowest part) 
takes the fundamental or root of a chord (47 — N. B.) as at a, b. 

If the Bass (or lowest voice) takes the third (r), ox fifth of a triad {d), the char- 
acter of the chord will be changed completely, but not its combination op tones. 
a ^ b c d 




C: I. C: I. I. I. 

In t\i^ fundamental position of a chord (76) the regular order of the intervals is 

1-3-5 (^)- If the order of the intervals becomes changed (inverted, 19) by placing the 

third below, it (the third) then is counted as first- tone — being the lowest (/). If the 

fifth of a triad is placed below, it (the fifth) then becomes the first (or lowest) tone, as at^. 

^e f g 




\ — 11-^?^+^^-^ 



Fund. Position. Inverted Positions. 
N. B. — If the fundamental of a triad is in the Bass (or lowest voice), we have 
the FUNDAMENTAi, POSITION (<?), if the third (/) or fifth {g) is placed in the Bass (or 
lowest voice), we obtain two other forms of the same chord, which are called in- 
versions of a TRIAD. 

81, Six-Chord — First Inversion. — If the third of a triad is placed 
in the Bass, \h^ fifth of the original triad (a) will then become third (b), and 
\h^ fundamental of the original triad {a) will become sixth {c) of the Bass-not^. 



(^pl^^^^^^ 



C: I. C: I. 

N. B. — If the third of a triad is placed in the Bass, we obtain the first inversion 
of a triad, which gives the order of intervals 1-3-6 {d)- f he first inversion of a triad is 
called SIX chord, because \\\& fifth and root of the original chord becomes third and 
sixth of the Bass- note idy ^,). 

82. Four-Six Chord — Second Inversion. — If the fifth of a triad is 
placed in the Bass, the fundamental (root) of the original triad (a) will become 
fourth (b), and the third of the original triad (a) sixth (c) of the Bass-note. 







C: I. C: I. 

N. B. — If the fifth of a triad is placed in the Bass we obtain the second inver- 
sion of a triad, which gives the order of intervals 1-4-6 (d). The second inversion of a 
triad is called FOUR-Six chord, because the fundamental and third of the original 
cUord become the fourth and sixth of the Bass-note {d, <?,). 

BXBRCISB XXIX.— Write out six triads in the three positions, as in 80, at e,/, g. 
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83, Derived Chords. — The six chord (81) and the four-six chord 
(83) are not fundamental but inversions of fundamental chords (80 — 
N. B.). Although the Bass takes the different tones of a triad (a, b, c,), 
nevertheless the chord is not changed, as the tones employed are always 
the same, viz.: C, E, G, which form the C major triad, the fundamental of 
which is always C ; e. g. : 




C: I. I. I. 

N. B. — ^The six chord and the four-six chords which derive their origin from a 
fundamental chord (80 — N. B.) through its inversion {b,c,), are called dertved chords. 

MAXIM. — In the six chord the fundamenTai, is generai,i,y doubi^ed, not the 
Bass-note {b)\ in th^ four-six chord THE Bass-note is generai,i,y doubi^ed, not the 
fundamental {c), 

REMARK.— The six chord is indicated in the fig-ured Bass (78) by a 6 over or under the Bass- 
note ; and the four-six chord by a J over or under the Bass-note (*, c,). 

84. Fundamental — Bass-Tone. —The Bass-note (as was seen in 
83) is not always the fundamental of a chord. A succession of funda- 
mental chords gives the harmony a sense of solidity (see 76 — N. B). 

If the Bass frequently employs the six or th^ four-six chord this solidity of foun- 
dation will be weakened, but the movement of the Bass will be more melodious. Com- 
pare the following Bass with examples in Ex. XIX — 65» 

6 

6 6 6 6 4 



C: I. - IV. — V. I. — II. I. IV. I. V:^ I. 

85. Application of Inverted Chords. — The rules regarding the 
connedlion of chords are strictly observed in the application of the inverted 
chords. The fundamental is generally doubled in the six chord and the fifth 
(Bass-tone) in \}[i<^ four-six chord (Maxim, 83). However, this is not an 
absolute rule. 

N. B. — Any tone of a triad may be doubled — the leading-tone excepted (see 66 — A) 
— if the melodic progression of the voices require it, but not otherwise; thus: 




C: I. — IV. — V. I. - II. I. IV. I. V. I. 

In the foregoing working-out of the given Bass in 84, the fundamental is doubled 
in ^'^fundamental and six chords, with the exception of the six chord at a, where 
the fifth is doubled in order not to double the third, which is in the Bass. See 91— 
Ex. XXXII. 

EXERCISE XXX.— Form a fundamental, a six, and a four-she chord upon each of the fol- 
lowing tones : C, D, E, F, G, A, B, as triads of the scale of C major, and mark them as they appear 
upon the degrees of the scale of C major (see 83— Maxim), thus : 




C: I. VI. IV. II. viio. V. 
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86. Inversion of the Diminished Triad. — ^The regular resolution 
of the diminished triad is explained in 54 and 73 — B. The third may 
move one degree up or down. 

A. — ^The first inversion — six chord — places the third of the diminished triad in 
the Bass. The third (Bass-tone) may, consequently, move one de^ee down to the key- 
note (a) or one degree up to the third (six chord) of the tonic triad {d), 

B. — The third (Bass-tone) of the diminished triad is mostly doubled — as the root 
is the leading'toney which should not be doubled ( 85 — N. B.) at a, b. 

b 




C. — In the IRREGULAR RESOLUTION of the dissonant interval of the diminished 
triad (which is the diminished fifth, 54 — B,),the latter may move one degree upwards,' 
«/" /V lie below the root (as at^) so as to avoid parallel fifths (as at ^). By placing 
the diminished fifth below the fundamental it becomes an augmented fourth (54 — 
N. B.). The irregular resolution of this will be satisfactory only in the middle voices, 
as at fl, by c ; and especially so in a succession of six-chords (^). 




D. — ^The connexion of the diminished triad with others than the tonic triad 
(with which it naturally connedls, 73 — B,) may result in various ways, as at e. Should 
the fundamental or fifth (the dissonant relation) come to lie in one of the outer voices 
(where its progression is distindlly noticeable), its treatment should then be carefully 
observed; the other tone of the dissonant interval in the middle voice may make 
an irregular progression, which would not be so noticeable here {e). See 75 — Remark. 




C: viio. 



a; iio. 



REMARK. — ^The diminished triad is used mostly in its /irst tm/ersion^six. chord. 

87. PerfecSl Fifth followed by a Diminished.— The parallel fifth 
mentioned in 86 — C, at d, is faulty because tAe perfeH; fifth follows the 
diminished fifth. 

MAXIM. — ^The progression of two voices from a perfect fifth into a diminished 
fifth is allowed (^), whilst a diminished fifth followed bv a perfect is prohibited (a) ; 
e. g. : 
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88. Six Chords in Succession. — A succession of six chords ( 86 
— B — by C — ^,) may be easily formed in three voices, e. g. : 



etc. 6 




N. B. — ^A succession of six chords for four voices will necessitate one of the 
voices to move alternately in contrary motion with the other voices. The example 
in three parts at b could be worked out in four parts as follows : 




REMARK,— The satisfactory effect of the foregoing succession of six chords is principally due 
to the regular progression of all voices. See Sequence ( 58 ). 

89. Cadence of the Four-Six Chord. — ^\\& four-six chord hs^ a 
very decided tendency for progression {a). 

This inclination toward a definite progression makes the four-six chord espe- 
cially adapted to form an extended authentic cadence (45) of the major and minor 
scale ( as at d, c). 




N. B. — The FOUR-SIX chord of the tonic triad (major and minor) followed by 
the simple form of the authentic close (V. I.) forms THE four-six cadence {b, c^. 

EXERCISE XXXI.— Write out the cadences of the four-six chord in all the major and minor 
scales, as at b and c above. ( See 90— Remark.) 

90. Forms of the Extended Cadences. — The simple authentic 
cadence consists of the chords V. I. — Dominant to Tonic (45). The differ- 
ent forms of the extended authentic cadences are : 

A.— First Form — IV. V. I. in major — iv. V. i. in minor. 

Second Form— ii. V. I. in major — ii°. V. i. in minor. (61» 75.) 
B. — Four-Six Cadence — I. V. I. in major — i. V. i. in minor. (89.) 
N. B. — The FOUR-SIX cadence is extended by preceding the latter by the triad 
upon the IV. degree or the six-chord of the triad upon the ii. degree of the major and 
minor scale, thus : 

C. — Extend'd4-6 Cad., ist Form — IV. I.V. I. in major (at a) — iv. i.V. i. in minor (at b ). 
Second Form — ii. I.V. I. in major (at ^) — ii.° i.V. i. in minor (at d). 
o . , 6 c I . d 




C: IV. I. 

REMARK.— The student should become thoroughly familiar with the foregoing forms of the 
extended four-six cadences. He may write them out in all the scales instead of the four-six chord (Ex, 
XXXI). He should, as an exercise, also mark the cadences at the end of the examples of given Bass. 
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91. Summary of Figured-Bass Signs. — ^The meaning of the signs 
employed in the Figured-Bass exercises are as follows : 

A. — A 3, 5, or 8 over the first Bass-note of an exercise refers to the position the 
upper voice is to take at the beginning of the exercise (41 — Remark). 

B. — A #, X, b, bb, or l| over a Bass-note in the exercise always refers to the third of 
the Bass-note ( 68— Remark ). 

C. — ^A #, X, 1^, bb, or t] before or after a figure over the Bass affects the figure (inter- 
val ) alongside of which they are placed, as in 72, at a and b, 

D. — A number with a stroke through it ( as in Example 6, second measure of 
exercises below ) indicates that the interval designated by the number is raised a half- 
step. 

E. — A \ followed by a 3, a #, or a tj ( as in 89, at a and b) indicates that the first 
half of the note in the Bass is a J, and the other half a fundamental chord (1-3-5 ). .A 3, a 
#, or q followed by a 4 over a Bass-note indicates that the first half pf the note in the 
Bass is a fundamental chord ( 1-3-5), and the second half a | chord. 

F. — The large Roman numerals ( such as I. IV. V. VT. etc.,) refer to major triads 
upon those degrees. The small Roman numerals ( such as 11. in. vi. i. iv.) refer to 
minor triads upon those degrees (48 — Remark). The small numerals with an ° (as 
vii.° ii.°) refer to diminished triads upon those degrees ; and a large numeral III with 
a comma ( as III') indicates the augmented triad upon the third degree of the minor 
scale (69, 70,). 

G. — The large letters below the Bass-notes indicate the major scales and the small 
letters the minor scales, as in 79 — a, ^, c. 

EXERCISE XXXII.— Write out the exercises given below for four-jMirt harmony. Whenever dif- 
ferent positions of the same chord succeed each other (as in the following example), the voices may 
skip to the other tones of the same chord if one or more voices remain stationary^ so as not to employ 
the disjunct motion (65) in all the voices at the same time. See 86. 




Exercises in Minor (observe the augmented second— 73, 74). 

6-6 6 6 666 

6 ^ 6 4$ 4 7 6 4$ 66 4$ 8564 46 4$ 



QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER III. 

87— 80. When is a triad inverted? 88—81. 82. How many inversions of a triad have we. and 
how are they termed? 89— 81. What is a six chord? go— 82. What is a four-six chord? 91—83, 
What are derived chords ? 92 — 83. Which note is doubled in the six chord? 93—83. Which note is 
doubled in the four-six chord ? 94— 84. Is the Bass-note always the fundamental? 95—85. What 
justifies an unusual doubling of a tone? 06—86. Which inversion of the diminished triad is mostly 
employed? 97—87. Which succession of fifths are allowed? 98-^89. What constitutes the cadence 
of the four-six chord? 99— 90. Which succession of triads constitute the two forms of the extended 
four-six cadence ? 
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Chapter IV. 
CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH— SEPT-CHORDS. 

DOMINANT SEPT-CHORD. 

92. Sept-Chords. — All the chords thus far treated of were triads 
(76), or inversions of triads (83). To the three tones of a triad may- 
be added another tone, which would give us four different tones in a chord, 
instead of three, thus : 

a b e .^ d 



it will be seen in the foregoing examples that there has been a tone added to each 
triad. The added tone is always the third above the fifth of a triad, which thus becomes 
a seventh from the fundamental, counted upwards (26). The four tones thus construdl 
a chord-formation of three thirds ; at a, for example, from C to E, from E to G, and 
from G to B. 

N. B. — ^A formation of intervals consisting of a fundamental, a third, a fifth, and 
a seventh is called a chord of the seventh or sept-chord (a, b, c, d,), 

REMARK.— Practical experience in teaching- has convinced the author that the difficulties in 
the study of harmony are greatly augmented by confusion of terms. The student continually confuses 
the terms : seventh chord ; seventh degree ; triad upon the seventh degree ; chord of the seventh upon the 
seventh degree ; seventh tone ; leading-tone. To avoid this the author has adopted the term sept-chord 
— German : Sept-akkord (abbreviated from septem — seven) for chord of the seventh. Being appro- 
priate, clear, and concise, its introduction will need no further excuse. 

93. Dominant Sept-Chord. — All sept-chords are discords (on ac- 
count of the dissonant seventh — 38 — N. B.). The examples in 93 demon- 
strate, however, that some of them sound less harsh to the ear than others. 

The mildest and most agreeable sept-chord is that formed by adding a seventh 
to the dominant triad — ^V. degree of the scale ; thus : 



N. B. — ^The sept-chord formed upon the V. degree (dominant) of the scale is 
called DOMINANT SEPT-CHORD. It consists of 2, fundamental, a major third, sl perfect 
fifth, and a minor seventh. It is the mildest of all sept-chords. 

94. Dominant Sept-Chord of the Major and Minor Scale. — In 
67 it was shown that the dominant triad of the major scale is identical with 
that of the minor scale. The dominant sept-chord of the major scale has also 
the same formation as that of the minor scale ; viz. : 




N, B. — The dominant sept-chord of the major and minor scale is composed of the 
same intervals; namely, fundamentai,, major Third, perfect fifth, and minor 

SEVENTH. 

EXERCISE XXXIII.— Write out the dominant sept-chords of the major and minor scales, aa 
shown in the foregoing example. The Roman numeral (V7) indicating the sept-chord upon theV. 
degree must be marked particularly. 
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95. Dissonances of the Dominant Sept-Chord. — The dominant 
triad (a) is a concord, which requires no definite resolution (51 — N. B.). 

By adding a seventh to the dominant triad (d ) we receive Two dissonant intervals, 
which, although heing of an agreeable nature, nevertheless demand a resolution ( 68 ). 




J C: V. V7. 

^ N. B. — The two dissonant intervals of the dominant sept-chord are: the minor 

seventh (^), and the diminished fifth from the third (leading- tone) to the seventh of 
the chord {d), 

96. Resolution (Cadence) of the Dominant Sept-Chord. — The 
resolution of the two dissonant intervals of the dominant sept-chord (minor 
seventh and diminished fifth) are as follows : 

A. — The SEVENTH descends one diatonic degree {a), , 

B. — The FUNDAMENTAi^ remains stationary if it lie in the middle voices (^), or 
moves a fourth up or a fifth down if it lie in the Bass ( a ).. 

C. — The THIRD (leading-tone) moves a diatonic half-step up to the tonic, while 
the seventh (diminished fifth from the leading-tone — see 54 — A. B.) descends one dia- 
tonic degree {c). 

The THIRD may also make the skip of a third down ; only in the middle voices, 
however, if the Bass move up^ as at d; not down, as at e^ which is faulty on account 
of the covered fifth between the Alto and the Bass (see 66 — Maxim). 
h c d e 



Faulty. 



V7. 



D. — The FIFTH ( being a consonant interval — 22 ) may move a diatonic degree up 
or down {^h). 




C: V7. 

N. B. — The resolution of the dominant sept-chord naturally results into the tonic 
triad of the major (/) and minor scale {g). This resolution of the chord forms the 
most effective authentic cadence, if the tonic triad fall upon the principal accent 
(down beat) of a measure, as at/ and g. 

Rule VI. — ^The seventh in the dominant sept-chord must descend one 
diatonic degree, 

97. Principal Sept-Chord. — In 83 it was stated that the primary 
triads — tonic, sub-dominant, dominant — definitely characterized the major and 
minor scale (66— N. B.). 

Three triads were thus required to express the tonality (that is, the establishing ) 
of the key, which is, however, much more decidedly expressed by the dotninant sept- 
chord followed by the tonic triad (a, d,), as in these two chords are contained all the 
tones of the scale, excepting the sixth ; e. g.: 

In Cmajor^ 6 In a minor. 




C: V7. I, a; V7. i. 

N. B.-«-The dominant sept-chord is, in consequence of its close relation to the 
tonic triad, the most important (essential) sept-chord of the major and minor scale. 
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98. Omission of a Tone of the Dominant Sept-Chord. — In the 

Tegular resolution of the dominant sept-chord (a, by) it will be seen that the 
tonic triad following is incomplete, as the fifth is omitted; e. g.: 

In Major. 



In Minor. 




C: V7. I. 



a: V7. I. 



N. B. — The regular resolution of the two dissonant intervals of the dominant 
sept-chord (96 — A, B, C, ) results into the complete tonic triad if the fundamental 
remains stationary ( 96 — B ), thereby becoming fifth of the tonic triad following; thus : 

c d 



rC:V7. I. V7. I. V7. 

By adding the Bass — which takes the fundamental of each chord — ^to the fore- 
going three upper voices, we receive the regular four parts, at f g^ h. In these 
examples the sept-chord is incomplete, as the fifth is omitted ; in its stead, however, 
the fundamental is doubled, and by retaining it in an upper voice becomes fifth of 
the following tonic triad, which is not the case in the examples at a, b, where the 
•sept-chord is complete^ but the following triad incomplete. 




MAXIM. — In the dominant sept-chord the ffth may be omitted and the funda- 
mental doubled instead {f g, h). The third may likewise be omitted, but in very 
rare cases («*), as it is the leading-tone (56 ) which naturally leads up to the key-note. 

99. The Dominant Sept-Chord in the Authentic Cadence. — 
The authentic cadence (V. I. — 45) is made much more definite and decided 
by employing the dominant sept-chord instead of the dominant triad. 

N. B. — The decided feeling of close (cadence) which is brought about by the reso- 
lution of the dominant sept-chord into the tonic triad ( 98 — h ) makes its application 
very desirable at the end of a composition (96 — N. B.), but less so in the middle, 
where the feeling of close ( ending ) ought to be avoided. In this case the dominant 
triad would be better adapted, as it does not express this feeling of close as decidedly 
as the dominant sept-chord. Compare 46 a, by Cy with 98/, gy h, 

EXERCISE XXXIV.— Form authentic cadences with the dominant sept-chord in all the major 
and minor scales, and work out the Bass given below. The degrrees must be carefully marked. The 
first half of the E in the sixth measure of example 4 is a ? chord, the second half a dominant sept-chord, 
with the third raised (^). ^ 




QUESTIONS' TO CHAPTER IV. 

100—92. What is a sept-chord? loi— 93. What is the sept-chord upon the V. degree called? 
102—94. What intervals does the dominant sept-chord of the major and minor scale consist of? 
103—95. Which are the dissonant intervals in the dominant sept-chord? 104—96. How does the 
seventh in the dominant sept-chord resolve? 105—96. Which triad does the dominant sept-chord 
jiaturally resolve into? 106— 97. Which two chords definitely establish the tonality of a key? 
J07— 98. Which tone of the dominant sept-chord may be omitted? 
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Chapter V. 
INVERSIONS OF THE SEPT-CHORD. 

100. Inversions of the Dominant Sept-Chord. — A triad has three 
positions: the fundamental position, and the two inversions (80 — N. B.). 
The sept-chord has four positions; namely: the fundamental position (a), 
the first {b)y second (c), and iAird (d) inversions. 



^i^i^^^s^ib^yi 



Fund. Pos. Inverted Positions. 

A. — In the fundamrntai, position of the sept-chord the regular order of the 
intervals is 1-3-5-7 (a). 

B. — ^In the first inversion the order of the intervals is 1-3-5-6 {d). 

C. — In the SECOND inversion the order of the intervals is 1-3-4-6 {c). 

D. — In the third inversion the order of the intervals is 1-2-4-6 {d). 

101. Five-Six Chord — First Inversion. — In the first inversion of 
the dominant sept-chord (100 — B) the third of the chord (leading-tone) 
lies in the Bass. Counting from this upward, the seventh of the original 
-chord (a) will appear as fi/tA (^), and the fundamental as sixiA (c). 

a b c d 




C: V7. — C: V7. 

N. B. — In the ^rst inversion of the sept-chord the two essential tones of the 
chord (fundamental and seventh) appear 2,^ fifth {b) and sixth {c)\ the first inversion 
is consequently called the FivE-Six chord {d). In the figured Bass it is indicated by 
« 5-6 over the Bass-note, as at d. 

102, Three-Four Chord — Second Inversion. — In the second inver- 
sion of the dominant sept-chord (100 — C) the fifth of the original chord lies 
in the Bass. Counting from this to the other intervals upward, the seventh of 
the original chord will appear as third (^) and the fundamental as fourth ( t:). 

a 6 c d 



aii 



m 



1^ 



C: V7. C: V7. 

' N. B. — In the second inversion of the sept-chord the two essential tones of the 
chord (fundamental and seventh) will appear as third {b) and fourth {c) ; this inver- 
sion is consequently called THREE -four chord. In the figured Bass it is indicated by 
a 3-4 over the Bass-note, as at d. 

103. Tw^o-Four Chord — Third Inversion. — The third inversion 
of the sept-chord (100 — D ) has the seventh of the original chord in the 
Bass. Counting from this upward, the fundamental of the original chord 
appears as second (^), the leading-tone (third of the chord) 2iS fourth (c), 

I b c d 



^mm^^^^^ 



{^^m 



4 

2 (2) 



C: V7. C: V7. 

N. B. — The third inversion of the sept-chord is consequently called Two-FOUR 
chord or CHORD OF THE SECOND. It is indicated over the Bass by a 2-4 or a 2 (d). 
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104. Derived Sept-Chords.— The /z;i?-j/jt: chard (101), the three- 
four chord (102), and the two-four chord (108), are not fundamental chords 
(76), but inversions of a fundamental chord. The inverted chords have 
tiie same four tones contained in the fundamental chord (a). By placing 
the different tones of the chord in the Bass, however, (a, b, c, d,), the chord 
changes its fundamental character, but not its actual formation and location 
upon the degree of the scale. The inverted chords are consequently all 
formed upon the same degree of the scale ; namely, the fifth — ^Vy. 

In Major. In Minor. 




C: V7. V7. V7. V7. a: V7. V7. V7. V7. 

N. B. — ^The five-six chord (^), three-four chord (r), and two-four chord {d), are 
chords derived through the inversions of a fundamental sept-chord (d, ^, d). They are 
consequently called derived sept-chords. 

105. Resolution of the Inverted Sept-Chords. — In the resolu- 
tion of the inverted sept-chords (101, 103, 103,) the principal point to be 
observed is the resolution of the dissonant intervals (96). These are: the 
DIMINISHED FIFTH (from the third of the chord) and the minor seventh. 

A. — In the FrvE-Six chord {first inversion) the third of the chord, the leading- 
tone, is in the Bass. This moves up to the tonic, while the diminished fifth (seventh) 
moves down one diatonic degree. The fundamental remains stationary, as it is in an 
upper voice (06 — B) ; thus: 




C: V7. I. a: V7. i. 

B. — In the three-four chord {second inversion) the fifth of the chord is in the 
Bass. This generally descends one diatonic degree to the tonic (^, ^,), or ascends one 
diatoiiic degree to the third (six chord — c) of the tonic triad. See 96 — D. 




C: V7. I. — — — - C: V7. I. a: V7. 

C, — In the TWO-FOUR chord, or chord of the second {third inversion) the 
seventh of the chord is in the Bass. This always descends one diatonic degree (Rule 
VI — 06) ; thus resolving into the six chord of the tonic triad; e. g.: 






aag — g~H 




C: V7. 1 a: V7. i. 

EXBRCISB XXXVI.— Form the dominant sept-chord of the keys of D major, d minor; G, g: ; 
F, i ; Eb, eb • A, a, and resolve it from the fundamental position ; Jive-six chord ( 105— A ) ; three-four 
chord ( 105— B ) ; and two-four 9hord ( 105— C to the tonic triad of the major and minor scale. 
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106. Application of the Inverted Sept-ChordSo — The regular 
resolution of the dominant sept-chord in its fundamental position definitely 
establishes the close. ( See 96 — N. B.) Consequently it is very available 
at the end of a composition or melody, but less so in the middle of a strain, 
where the feeling of close (cadence) should be avoided. See 99 — N. B. 

N. B. — ^The inverted positions of the dominant sept-chord (105) may be em- 
ployed in the middle of a strain, as their resolution into the 
that feeling of complete ending (cadence) ; e. g.: 
a b c 



tie tonic triad does not give 




I. V7. - I. v. I. V7. — I. V7. VI. II. I. V7. I. 

REMARK.— At a \^i^ five-six chord resolves into the fundamental position of the tonic triad; at 
b and d the two-four chord resolves into the six chord of the tonic triad ; at c the three-four chord re- 
solves into the fundamental position of the tonic triad. At the end {e) the fundamental position of the 
dominant sept-chord resolves into the tonic triad, which definitely establishes the close (cadence). 

EXERCISE XXXVII.— Form /bwr dominant sept-chords writh the same tone (C) z.^ fundamental 
(a), as major third (five-six chord, at d), as perfect fifth (three-four chord, at c), and as minor seventh 
(two-four chord, at rf), and resolve these sept-chords to the tonic triad (regular resolution— 105) of the 
keys in which they are found, as below (see 94— N. B.). Form similar examples upon these tones: 
D, F, A, E, and B. 

a 6 , c d^ 




F: V7. I. Dft: V7. I. Bb: V7. I. G: V7. I. 
EXERCISE XXXVIII.— Work out the Bass given below as is shown in the following example: 

' J J , t J-.^ , , I J . 4- 




I. IV. I. IV. V7. I. II. V7. — I. II. I. V-7 I. 

REMARK.-^The figures 3 and 2 over the Bass-note in the third measure indicate that the first 
half of the note demands the third (3), that is: the 1-3-5— fundamental chord; the second half of the 
note forms the | chord, or third inversion. The 8 and 7 over the G in the second last measure demands 
the octave (8) in the first half of the chord and the seventh (7) in the last half, as indicated in the 
Tenor. The figures with a stroke are raised a chromatic half-step as in 105, at dyf (see 91— D). 

1 3 7 -g^ jL-^ 6^4263 7 255 




QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER V. 
108— 100. How many positions has a sept-chord? and how many inversions ? i09— lOO. What 
intervals have we in the first, second, and third inversion of a sept-chord? no— lOl, 102, i03. 
How is the first, second, and third inversion of a sept-chord called? in— 105. What must be espe- 
cially observed in the resolution of a dominant sept-chord? n2— 106. Which resolution of the four 
positions of the dominant sept-chord establishes a definite cadence ? 
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Chapter VI. 

COLLATERAL SEPT-CHORDS. 

A.-COLLATERAL SEPT-CHORDS OF THE MAJOR SCALE. 

107. The Sept-Chords of the Major Scale. — The essential sept- 
chord of the major and minor scale is formed upon the dominant triad (97)^ 
fifth degree (V7.) of the scale. Upon the other degrees of the scale we like- 
wise form sept-chords by adding a third to the triads ; thus : 



L^. 1I7. 11I7. IV^. V7. VI7. VIIO7. 

A. — The MAJOR TRIADS upon the first degree ( I.) — tonic triad— ond fourth degree 
(IV.) — sub-dominant triad— have a major seventh (which is indicated by a stroke 
through the seven — 15., IV7..). 

B. — The minor triads upon the second degree (11.), third degree (iii.), and sixth 
degree (vi.), have a minor seventh (being indicated by a plain seven — 1I7., 11I7., ^7')- 

C. — The DIMINISHED TRIAD upon the seventh degree (vii°.) — leading-tone — has a 

MINOR SEVENTH. 

N. B. — These chords are called coi^i^aterai^ sept-chords ; the dominant sept- 
chord being \h& principal or essential sept-chord (97). 

EXERCISE XXXIX.— Write out the sept-chords of the major scale in all the major scales and 
mark the degrees, as above. 

108. Dissonant Intervals of the Sept-Chords. — The triads upon 
the I., II., III., IV., v., and vi. degrees of the major scale are concords (51); 
the triad upon the vii°. is a discord (52). The harshness of the sept-chords- 
formed upon concords (107 — A, B,) can consequently not be attributed to 
the three tones forming the tr'idAs— fundamental, third, fifth — (major and 
minor triads), but to the added seventh. 

N. B. — The FUNDAMENTAiy and SEVENTH constitute the dissonant interval in all 
sept-chords. 

A. — The MAJOR TRIADS with major sevenths (upon the I^ and IV^. degree) are the 
most dissonant (harsh) of aU the sept-chords, as the major seventh (if inverted) is but 
a minor second from the fundamental (a). 

B. — The MINOR TRIADS with minor sevenths (upon the 11,., in 7., and iv,. degree > 
are less harsh, as the seventh (if inverted) forms a major second with the funda- 
mental {b). 

b 




1^ IV7. 117. 1117. VI7. 

C. — The DIMINISHED TRIAD with minor seventh (upon the vii°. degree), is, with 
the exception of the dominant sept-chord (V7. degree), the mildest discord (c). It con- 
tains (like the dominant sept-chord — 95) two dissonant intervals; viz.: diminishect 
fifth ( d) and minor seventh {e). 

c d e 
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109. Preparation of the Seventh. — The extremely dissonant 
(harsh) characfter of the seventh in the collateral sept-chords (108 — N. B.) 
demands the fulfillment of certain conditions in the application of these 
chords. These are as follows : 

A. — The seventh in the collateral sept-chords must be prepared (see N. B.). 

B. — TliQ preparation of a seventh (the tone which is to constitute the seventh) 
must be as long as the foUowing seventh ( a ) ; it may be longer ( b ) but not shorter 
( ^:), as, in the latter instance, the preparation would not be sufficiently noticed. 

C. — ^The preparation generally occurs upon the unaccented part of the i 
{arsis )^ while the dissonant seventh falls upon the accented part ( thesis). 



: measure 



N. B. — A seventh is prepared if the tone which constitutes the seventh (as oXa) 
is a prolonged ( or sustained) tone which forms one of the intervals of the preceding^ 
chord, so that it is tied, or held over by the same voice into the foUowing chord. 

110. Resolution of the Seventh. — The seventh in the collateral 
sept-chords must always DESCEND one diatonic degree {a, b,). The funda- 
mental remains stationary if it lies in the middle (or upper) voices (^, <^,), and 
moves a fourth up or a fifth down if it lies in the BasSy as at b. 



m 




REMARK. — In the first example at a and b the seventh of the chord is at the same time the sev- 
enth ( leading- tone ) of the scale. As seventh of a sept-chord it must descend one degree ( 56— B) . 

111. Resolution of Sept-Chords — Cadence Progression. — The 

sept'Chords formed upon concords (major and minor triads — 108) naturally 

RKSOIyVK INTO THE TRIAD A FOURTH DEGREE ABOVE OR A FIFTH BELOW. 

N. B. — The regular resolution of a sept-chord into the triad (concord) 9l fourth de- 
gree above or sl fifth below forms the cadence progression (see 96 — N. B,). 

The sept-chord upon the If. resolves into the triad (concord) upon the IV. (a) ; the. 
chord upon the iiy. into the triad (concord) upon the V. (b) ; the chord upon the iiiy. into 
the triad ( concord ) upon the vi. « ^) ; the chord upon the IV7., into the diminished triad 
upon thevii°. — which, being a discord, is an unsatisfactory connection {d) ; the chord 
upon the VI7. into the triad ( concord) upon the 11. (^;. The resolution of the dimin- 
ished triad with minor seventh is explained in 113. 

.0 « *_ft.. * c,_,.* 




See Remark. ^^^' "* 

MAXIM. — ^In the sept-chords the fifth may be omitted and the fundamental 
//<7«^/<?flf (as at *), thereby enabling us to retain the latter as common-totie, which be- 
comes fifth of the following triad (98 — Maxim). 

REMARK.— The step of an augmented fourth (tritone) at d is faulty; the step of a diminished, 
fifth is preferable. See Maxim— 50. 
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112. Resolution of the Dim. Triad with Minor Seventh. — In 
the sept-chord upon the seventh degree (leading-tone) are contained Two 
dissonant intervals: a minor seventh and a diminished fifth (108 — C); 
both of these require a definite resolution. 

A. — T)i% fundamental (leading-tone) moves a diatonic degree up to the tonic {a), 

B. — ^The diminished fifth descends one diatonic degree {b)\ see 54 — B. 

C. — The minor seventh moves (Uke all sevenths) one diatonic degree down (a, e^), 
a b c d e 




C: VI1O7. 



D. — ^The third, being a consonant interval, may move a degree up or down 
(54 — C). If the third lies below the seventh, however, as at c, it can not then move 
down, on account of the parallel fifth between the descending seventh and the de- 
scending third. The third would, consequently, be obliged to ascend, thus doubling 
the third of the tonic triad, as at d. If the third lies above the seventh, as at e, it may 
then descend, as it forms a fourth with the descending seventh in this case. 



REMARK.-— The sept-chord upon the seventh de^ee naturally resolves (like the diminished 
ree — 54) into the tonic triad (rf, <?,). In these two chords are con- 
tained ALL THE TONES OF THE MAJOR SCALE. The tonality of the key is consequently definitely 



triad upon the seventh degret 



established through the connection of those two chords (see 97). This chord is, after the dominan- 
sept-chord (97), the mildest discord of the major scale (see 108— C ). 

113. Application of Sept-Chords. — In the application of the sept- 
chords the point most to be considered is the treatment of the funda- 
mental and seventh (108 — N. B.). 

A. — In the collateral sept-chords the SEVENTH must always be prepared (109 — A),^ 
as in the measures 2, 3, 4, 5 of example. 

B. — The SEVENTH in all sept-cnords must descend one diatonic degree (110), as 
in the measures 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

C. The FUNDAMENTAi, remains stationary in the middle or upper voices ( as in 
measures 3, 4, 6, 7, and moves a fourth up or a fifth down in the Bass ( llO ), as in meas- 
ures 3, 4, 6, 7. 

D. — The FIFTH ascends or descends (measure 5), or may be omitted, and the fun- 
damental doubled instead ( 111 — Maxim ), as in measures 3, 4, 6, 7. 

12_8 46 6 78 




I. V. I. vir. ii. 1117. VI. 117. V. VI7. n. I. V7. I. 

Rule VII. — ^The seventh in the collateral sept-chords must be prepared (109), 
and resolve (110) one diatonic degree downward, The se\enth in the dominant sept- 
chord does not require a preparation (measure 7). See 118 — A. 

REMARK.— The resolution of the sept-chords in the foregoing example results into the triad a 
fourth degree above or a fifth below, which is the cadence progression (111— N. B.). This is the most 
satisfadtory conne<5lion if the sept-chord be formed on a concord and the following triad (upon the 
fourth degree above or fifth below) be a concord likewise. See examples in Hi. 

EXERCISE XL.— Work out the given Bass and mark the degrees, as in example above. 

1 7 7 6 5 67 23 7_ 6^2 6 7 3 3 6 7 5 
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114, Succession of Sept-Chords. — ^A sept-chord naturally resolves 
into the triad a fourth degree above or a fifth below (111). 

N. B. — ^The resolution of a sept-chord naturally results into the triad (a, r,) or 
sept'Chord ( b^ d^) a fourth degree above or a fifth below ; e. g.: 

6 . . c d 




117. V. 117. V7. I^. IV. I^. IV^. 

MAXIM. — In a succession of sept-chords in their natural resolution in four- 
part harmony (as at b, d,) THE fifth WII.1. BE found wanting in each ai<ternaTE 
CHORD. At b the fifth is wanting in the first se^t-chord, but contained in the second ; 
at d the fifth is contained in the first but is lacking in the second chord (118 — D ) . 

EXERCISE XLI.— The following example illustrates the workiftg out of the given Bass below. 
_|___4 — rl ^ I I I 1— r-1 1— tH h^r'^- 




B.-COLLATERAL SEPT-CHORDS OF THE MINOR SCALE. 

115. The Sept-Chords of the Minor Scale. — The principal sept- 
chord of the minor scale is the dominant sept-chord {^11^, The collateral 
sept-chords of the minor scale are formed (like those of the major scale — 
107) upon the triads of the i., 11°., III'., iv., VI., and vii°. degrees; e. g.: 



1:7. ii°7. m';^, IV7. V7. VI9;. OVI1O7. 

A. — The MINOR TRIAD (coiicord) upon the i. degree — tonic triad — has a major 
seventh^ which is the leading-tone of the scale : i^ 

B. — The DIMINISHED TRIAD (discord) upon the 11°. degree has a minor seventh 
(which makes this chord identical with the sept-chord upon the vii^^. degree of the 
major scale— 107— C) : 11^7. 

C. — The AUG. TRIAD (discord) upon the III', degree has a major seventh : III'*^. 

D — The MINOR TRIAD (concord) upon the iv. degree has a minor seventh: rv^. 

E. — The MAJOR TRIAD (concord) upon the VI. degree has a m^ajor seventh : VI;^. 

F. — The DIMINISHED TRIAD (discord) upon thevii°. degree (leading-tone) receives 
a diminished seventh ; it is consequently termed diminished sept-chord. It is indi- 
cated upon the degree by an additional ° for the diminished seventh ; thus: °vii°y. 

REMARK.— In the major scale there are but three diflFerent formations of the collateral sept- 
chords (107— A, B, C), while in the minor scale there are six different formations of the collateral 
sept-chords. 

EXERCISE XLII.— Write the sept-chords of the minor scale, as above, in all the minor scales. 
Mark the degrees as in example. 
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116. Resolution of the Collateral Sept-Chords. — The dissonant 
intervals of the sept-chords of the minor scale receive the same treatment as 
was found necessary in the application of the sept-chords of the major scale 
(113 ) ; namely, the seventh must be prepared (109 ) and micst RESOLVE 
one diatonic degree downward {^^O^ \ Rule VII., 113. 

N. B. — The collateral sept-chords of the minor scale resolve (like those of the 
major, 111) into the triad a fourth degree above or a fifth below — cadence PRO- 
GRESSION. (See 111 — N. B. and 113 — Remark.) 

A. — The seventh of the chord upon the i. degree (tonic triad, 115 — A) is the 
leading-tone. The latter can, consequently, not move down one diatonic degree in the 
minor scale (as it does in the major, llO — Remark), as the step downward is an aug- 
mented SECOND ( Rule v., 73 ), which progression is faulty {a). The seventh is (in this 
exceptional case) obliged to move a diatonic half-step up to the tonic (keynote) ; thus 
resolving into Xh^ fifth of the triad a fourth degree above ( N, B.), as at b* See Remark. 

B. — The sept-chord upon the ii°. degree (115 — B ) resolves like the diminished 
triad upon the ii*. (75 — B) into the dominant chord, a fourth degree above, not as its 
dissonant intervals suggest — to the triad upon the III', degree {c). See Remark. 
Faulty. h c Rarely. 



7« 



7« 



M^^^^^M 



See Remark. 



^^111 



a: lif. IV. uj. IV. ii^j. V. ii°7. III'. 

C. — ^The sept-chord upon the III\ degree (115 — C ) resolves to the triad a fourth 
degree above (a), as does the triad (72 — ^A). See Remark. 

D.— The sept-chord upon the iv. and VI. degree (115 — D and E ) resolve into the 
diminished triads (discords) a fourth degree above, as at e andf This resolution 
is not often employed, as the connedlion is very harsh and un satisfactory . ( See 113 
— Remark.) The resolution of the chord upon the vii°. degree is explained 117» 
d or 4j^ .^u c . . / 




REMARK.^The artificiallv raised se^'cnth (leading-tone) of the minor scale (64—8) is rarely 
employed as the major seventh ot the chord upon the i. degree (as mentioned at A), or as aug^mented 
fifth of the chord upon the III', degree (C). A diflferent application will be pointed out later (140). 



The dissonant intervals of the sept-chord upon the ii°. degree suggest a resolution into the augmented 
triad (c), but this resolution is very harsh and impracticable. (See 75— Remark.) 

117. Resolution of the Diminished Sept-Chord. — The sept-chord 
upon the vii°. degree of the minor scale (115 — F) contains three dissonant 
intervals; namely, two diminished fifths {a) and ONE diminished seventh (^). 

N, B. — The two diminished fifths require definite resolution (72 — B), as at c, 
which naturally resolves the diminished sept-chord into the Tonic triad instead of 
the triad a fourth degree above (see 111 — N. B.) ; the fundamental (leading-tone) as- 
cends one diatonic half step (9 — A) and the seventh descends one degree (rf). 
a _ 5 c d 

OVIlOj. I. 

REMARK.— The diminished sept-chord naturally resolves (like the sept-chord upon the vii°. de- 
gree of the major scale, 112->Remark) into the tonic triad . In these two chords are contained 
ALL THF TONES OF THE MINOR SCALE ; the connedtion of these two chords thus definitely establishes 
the tonality of the minor key (see 97 ). In the resolution of the diminished sept-chord into the tonic 
triad particular care must be taken to avoid paraliet Ji/ths ( see N. B.— 121.) 

EXERCISE XLIII.— Resolve the diminished sept-chord of each minor scale into the tonic triad 
(as at d) 
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118. Sevenths not Requiring Preparation. — All sept-chords 
ARK DISCORDS. Among the sept-chords of the major (107) and minor 
scale (115 ) are some, however, that have a degree of mildness which will per- 
mit of their application without a preparation of the dissonant seventh (109 ). 

A. — ^In the dominant sept-chord the seventh does not require preparation (118 — 
Rule VII.). The free entrance of the fundamental and seventh (dissonant interval, 
108 — N. B.) is not in all instances mild. Their yV^^ entrance sounds very harsh and 
unsatisfadlory if we move into the fundamental anc} seventh in the same direction, as 
at a ; it is best, therefore, (if the seventh enters unprepared,) to have the fundamental 
retained (held over) from the preceding chord (^), or move into the fundamental and 
seventh in contrary motion (d, flf,). 




^1, \j. Vy. 

B.— The DIMINISHED SEPT-CHORD ( 115 — F ; 117 ) IS the mildest of all discords ; 
it does not require a preparation of the seventh, or any other dissonant interval. 

C. — In the sept-chord upon the seventh degree of the major scale (108 — C ; 119 ) 
the dissonant seventh does not require preparation if it lies above the fundamental 
(^) ; if it lies below the fundamental (/) its free entrance will then be somewhat harsh. 
These latter positions are consequently not as frequently employed. See 115 — B. 

/ * See 121— A. 




N. B. — ^The foregoing three chords (A, B, C,) have an inherent dissonant char- 
acter, which (if they are naturally resolved) definitely establishes the key in which they 
occur (see 97 and Remarks in 112, 117). 

EXERCISE XLIV.— Work out the given Bass and mark the degrees as in Exercise 1. 




3 3 



I. IV7. ^VIIV I. n«7.\V I. — VXl^^IlOy.Vy. Cjt.IV^. V7. I, 

7 6 * 7 6 7 

« 2 51 4« 



6 7 



5 2 



6 7 



7 

% 



6 7 



7 
7 % 



QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER VI. 

113— 107, Upon which degree of the major scale is the essential sept-chord formed? And upon 
which degrees the collateral se^t-chords? 114— 107. What kind of a triad is found upon the seventh 
degrree (leading-tone) of the major scale? What kind of a seventh is added to this? 115— 108, Which 
is the dissonant interval in all sept-chords? 116— lOO. IIO. What is required of the seventh in all 
sept-chords? 117— llO. How does the seventh in the sept-chord resolve? iid— 111, Into which triad 
does a sept-chord regularly resolve? What is this progression called? 119— 111. Which tone may be 
omitted in a sept-chord? 120— 112. Into which triad does the sept-chord upon the leading-tone of the 
major scale naturally resolve? i2t— 115. How is the sept-chord upon the leading-tone of the minor 
scale called? 122— 117. Which are (he dissonant intervals in the aiminished sept-chord? Into what 
triad do they naturally resolve? 123— 118. Which sept-chords do not require a preparation of the sev- 
enth ? 124— 1 1 3. What is the rule regarding the treatment of the seventh of a sept-chord ? 
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Chapter VII. 

INVERSION OF THE COLLATERAL SEPT-CHORDS. 

119. Inversion of the Sept-Chords. — The inversion of the collat- 
eral sept-chords gives us the same figures (intervals) as is obtained by the 
inversion of the dominant sept-chord ( 100 ) ; namely, first inversion : five-six 
chord ; second inversion : three-four chord ; third inversion : two-four chord. 



Eg^^il^ 



Fund. Pos. 1st Inv. 2d Inv. 



Sdlnv. 



120. Resolution of the Inverted Collateral Sept-Chords. — All 

sept-chords resolve regularly into the triad a fourth degree above or a fifth 
below, (111) — excepting the sept-chords upon the vii®. degree of the major 
(113) and minor scale (117). 

N. B.— The inverted collateral sept-chords resolve like the fundamental chord 
{a) into the triad (or sept-chord, 114 — N. B.) a fourth degree above or a fifth below. 
6 

=1 




C: 1^. IV. 

121. Resolution of the Inverted Sept-Chords upon the viP. 
Degree. — ^The sept-chords upon the vii°. degree of the major scale (112) 
and minor scale (117 ) do not resolve into the triad a fourth degree above 
or a fifth below, but to the triad one degree above — to the tonic triad. The 
inversions of these chords likewise resolve to the tonic triad ; thus : 

6 c d e / g h 




C: VIIO7 



a: VIIO7O. 



A. — The resolution of the inversions of the sept-chord upon the vii°. degree of 
the major scale at d, c, are satisfadlory whenever the seventh lies above the root (see 
118 — C.) In the two-four chord (at d)^ however, the seventh lies in the Bass, conse- 
quently below the fundamental, which gives it a certain harshness ; besides, it resolves 
into the four-six chord, which likewise has a tendency for resolution (89). The reso- 
lution of the two-four into four-six chord should therefore be employed, with a careful 
pbservance of these peculiarities. 

B. — The diminished sept-chord (117), as also its inversion (/ g, A,) resolve into 
the tonic triad. The two-four chord resolves into the four-six chord of the tonic triad 
( at A ) ; — ^what was said at A regarding the resolution into the four-six chord equally 
applies here. 

N. B. — The very mild character of the diminished sept-chord makes its intro- 
du^iony as also its resolution^ extremely pliant. The main point to guard against in 
the resolution of the above chords ( a, A,) is the parallel fifths. The following pro- 
gressions are therefore faulty : 




'^C'.VIIO?- I. 
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122. Passing Seventh.— All sevenths in the sept-chords (with the 
exception of those mentioned in 118 ) require a preparation. There is an 
instance, however, in which the sevenths in the collateral sept-chords do not 
require a preparation. The conditions are as follows : 

A. — The seventh in the collateral sept-chords may be introduced without a prep- 
aration if a voice moves down diatonicatly from the root {b) or odlave of the funda- 
mental (a), PASSING through the seventh to the tone a diatonic degree below. 




B. — ^The fundamental of the chord must remain stationary in order to avoid the 
harshness caused by the passing seventh in some other voice {a, b^ c.) 




Vt.- 



MAXIM. — In the collateral sept-chords the seventh may enter unprepared if it 
is employed as passing seventh. 

N. B. — ^The first tone taken by the Bass in the first four measures (at ^) is the 
fundamental of the chord, and the second tone ( upon the unaccented part of the 
measure ) is the passing seventh of the chord, which, as the other tones of the chord 
are sustained, has the character of a /a5^x«^ tone descending (161) » The seventh 
thus receives more the characSter of melody than harmony. See Remark — 188. 

123. The Leading-Tone in the Harmonic Minor Scale.— The 
leading-tone in the harmonic minor scale is chromatically raised ascending 
and descending (64 — B ). This gives us an augmented second between the 
sixth and seventh ascending and seventh and sixth descending, which is an 
unmelodious progression. 

the leading-tone can not be employed as a, passing seventh {122— A) upon the 
tonic triad of the minor scale (as at ^), as it would have to descend to the sixth of the 
scale, which forms the step of an augmented second Cys). If the seventh of the minor 
scale is to be used as a passing seventh (as in the major scale, 132, at a, ^, r, ), it will 
be necessary to employ the melodic minor scale (64 — C) as at a, in which the seventh 
of the scale is lowered descending. See 161 — B. 




I. —7. VI. -jp:. IV. —7. ii°7. v 



N. B.— The descending melodic minor scale does not contain the chromatically raised seventh 
( leading- tone). In descending^ this scale (as at a), the seventh of the scale is consequently not the 
proper seventh of the tonic triad, at b (see 116— A). As the seventh of the scale is in this case era- 
ployed 2J& 2, passing seventh (which has the charadler of melody, 122— N. B.) we may therefore use the 
seventh of the melodic scale descending in conne<5liou with the tonic triad (as at a), avoiding thereby 
the step of an augmented second and making the progression of the Bass more melodious. 
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124. The Perfea: Cadence.— The conditions necessary to a perfecft 
cadence of the major or minor scale are : 

A. — ^The Bass moves from the fundamental of the dominant chord to the funda- 
mental of the tonic triad— AVTunNTic cadence (46), at a; in the pi^gai, cadencr 
( 46 ) from the fundamental of the sub-dominant chord to the fundamental of the tonic 
tria4y at b. 

B. — In the final chord (tonic triad) the upper voice must close with the key- 
note {a. by), 

C. — ^The tonic triad must fall upon the accented part (down beat) of the measure 
(see 96— N. B.). 

a h 




C: Vy. I. IV. I. 

125. The ImperfecSl Cadence.— All forms of the Plagal and Au- 
thentic Cadence of the major or minor scale which do not comply with the 
conditions mentioned in 124 are impkrfect cadencks; viz.: 

A. — A cadence (plagal or authentic) in which the tonic triad (final chord) closes 
with the third {a) or fifth (b) in the upper voice. 

B. — ^A cadence (plagal or authentic ) in which the tonic triad closes with the 
chord of the sixth (^), or four-six (d). 

b c d 




C. — ^A cadence in which the Bass moves from any inversion of the dominant chord 
<g at ^> 3 aty; 2 ^t ^,) or sub-dominant chord (6 at A, J at «,) to the tonic triad. 




V7. I. Wj. I. Vy. I. 

EXERCISE XLV.— Work out the given Bass and mark the degrees as in first example. Partic- 
ular attention must be given to the preparation and resolution of the seventh. 

(See 122.) 
666 6 '166 466 

1 5 5 56775 7 2^^L 55 26875 257 




QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER Vll. 
125— 121. What must be avoided in the resolution of the diminished sept-chord? 126— 121. 
"What is a passing seventh ? .127— 122. Under what conditions may the seventh of the collateral sept- 
chords enter unprepared ? 128— 1 23. Why cannot the leading-tone of the minor scale be employed as 
passing seventh ? 129 — 1 24". What three conditions are necessary for a x>erfe<5t cadence ? 
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Chapter VIII. 

DECEPTIVE CADENCES. 
A.-IRREGULAR RESOLUTION OF THE DOMINANT SEPT-CHORD. 

126. Deceptive Cadence.— We have seen in 96 tliat the regular 
resolution of the dominant sept-chord naturally resolves into the tonic triad, 
and in 97, why these two chords are so closely related. We have also seen 
in 134 what conditions were necessary to form a pkrfect cadence ; and 
in 125 we have examples of the resolution of the dominant sept-chord (^X^ 
the tonic triad), which formed imperfect cad:^nces. 

In all these cases the dominant sept-chord regularly resolves into the tonic triad 
of the major or minor scale. 

N* B.— If the DOMINANT sEpt-chord resolve to any other than the tonic triad the 
resolution will be irregular, as the chord which the ear expects ( tonic triad ) does not 
follow ; the ear is consequently deceived, which is termed a deceptive CADENCE ; thus. 

In Major. _ In Minor. 




C: V7. vi. V7. IV. aiVy. VI. V7. iv. 
REMARK.—In all deceptive cadences the essential point to be observed is the treatment of the 
fundamental and seventh. ( See 108— N. B.) 

127. Deceptive Cadence — Seventh Descending. — The seventh in 
the dominant sept-chord is the tone which constitutes the essential dissonant 
interval ( 95 — N. B.) ; as such it descends one diatonic degree, to the third 
of the tonic triad (96— A). 

A.— The SEVENTH may descend one diatonic degree to a tone which constitutes 
the ffth of the triad upon the vi. degree ; viz.: 

a In Major. h In Minor. 




B. — The SEVENTH may descend one diatonic degree to a tone which constitutes 
thQ fundamental of the triad upon the ui. degree. 

c In Major. d In Minor, e 




REMARK.— The deceptive cadence at a and d are frequently employed ; those at c rarely, while 
the example at d is altogether impracticable, as the dominant sept-chord resolves into the augmented 
triad, which is a very harsh discord. The deceptive cadence at e is, however, often employed in Modu> 
lation (with chords ol other keys. See 148.) 
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128. Deceptive Cadence — Seventh Remaining Stationary. — In 
the regular resolution of the dominant sept-chord the seventh moves down 
one diatonic degree. 

N. B. — ^The seventh in the dominant sept-chord may remain stationary and be- 
come \h!t fundamental, third, fifths or seventh of another chord. 

A. — The seventh in the dominant sept-chord may remain stationary and become 
\h^ fundamental of the triad upon the IV. degree : 



In Minor. 




B. — ^The seventh may remain stationary and become third of the chord upon the 
II. degree. 



In Major. 




C. — ^The seventh, if sustained, may become fifth of the chord upon the vii**. de- 
gree, at /and ^. 

D.— The seventh, if sustained, may become seventh of a diminished sept-chord of 
some other key (in Modulation. See 148 ), at A and /. 




C: V7. viio. or V7. VI1O7. a: V7. °vii«7. C: V7. a: °yu9^. a: V7. fjJoviiOy. 



REMARK.— Of the foregoing examples those atk.a, b, c, are frequently employed ; those at e^ g, A, 
and /, less so ; while the examples at d and/ are rarely used, as the diminished triad following is har- 
monically unsatisfactory. 

EXERCISE XLVI.— Work out the given Bass, and mark the degrees and the decepttve ca- 
dences with a D. C, in the descending and stationary sevenths, as in Example 1. 




C: I. Vj. VI. VIIO7. 1 IV. I 

7 67 

3 5 5 43 t 7 4$ 
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129. Authentic Cadence — Seventh Ascending. — In the regular 
resolution of the dominant sept-chord the seventh descends one diatonic de- 
gree. There are instances, however, when the seventh may ascend. These 
are as follows : 

A. — ^The seventh in the dominant sept-chord may ascend one degree if the Bass 
moves from the fundamental down to the third of the tonic triad (a). 



Faulty. 




The seventh ought to descend to the third of the tonic triad ( Rule VI. — 96), but 
this would ( if the Bass descends to the third ) be impossible in the above instance, as a 
very objedlionable covered odlave (67— -B) between the descending seventh and the 
descending Bass would be the result {d), 

N. B.— The progression of the Bass downwards from the fundamental of the 
dominant sept-chord to the third of the tonic triad — on account of which the seventh 
is obliged to move one degree upwards (a), can not be employed in any other voice 
(as at ^). The Bass being an outer voice (85) and the most weighty of the four, has 
consequently sufficient power to. make this step downwards to the third (to which 
the seventh ought to descend) noticeable and decisive, while the upper voices have 
not; e. g.: 



c FojiUy. Faulty, d Faj^ty covered octaves. 




C: V^. I 

MAXIM.— The covered octave restji^ting if the seventh and the Bass 
DESCENDS to the third of the tonic triad must airways be avoided {d). 

B. — The seventh may likewise ascend one degree in the middle parts, if it move 
up in thirds y sixths , or in six-chords y as at e (see 86 — C), which gives these progres- 
sions the charadler of passing-tones (161,165,) upwards. In this case the seventh 
must be kept at a distance from the fundamental, which must remain station- 
ary {e). 

t J Faulty. g FaultjTj^ Faulty. 




The closeness of the ascending seventh, at f to the fundamental would be faulty, 
as the passing charadler could not distindUy be noticed. 

REMARK.— The examples at b and f: are faulty on account of the parallel fifths^ which will 
always occur whenever the seventh (if ascending^) comes to lie above the leading-tone (86 — exam- 
ple a), the regular resolution of which is upward one degree (96— C). 
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130. Deceptive Cadence — Seventh Ascending. — In 129 it was 

shown under what conditions the seventh might ascend in the regular close 
(authentic cadence). The seventh may likewise ascend in the decep- 
tive CADENCE, but only in modulation (148 ) ; that is, in eonnedlion with 
chords belonging to other keys. 

A.— The seventh may ascend one chromatic half -step (9), dJ. 




C:V7. G:V7. CtV^. Q\\^. C:\^. b: V7. CiVt- eiOyuOy. C: V7. 
B. — ^The seventh may ascend one diatonic half -step ^ at b, 
C— The seventh may ascend a whole step, at c. 



«^ See Remark. 




C-.y,. DbtV,. C-.V^. Gb:I. CrVy.efe:!. CiVy.d.-^viiOT.C.VT.drVy. CiVy. I^. 



N. B. — In all irregular resolutions of the dominant sept-chord the/«r^ leading 
of the voices (77) will be the chief consideration (see Remark — 1S6 ). As the Soprano 
( upper voice) and the Bass ( lower voice ) are the outer voices ( 85 ), they are therefore 
more conspicuous ; any irregular resolution of a dissonant interval in these voices 
consequently demands more care in treatment. 

MAXIM.— In DECEPTIVE (irregular) chord-connections the contrary motion 
OF THE Bass with the upper voice wii^l airways be most satisfactory. 

REMARK.— The deceptive cadences in A, B, C, are but a few examples of possible chord-con- 
uedlions. The student should aim to become familiar with chord-connedlions of this class, but must 
be careful to observe the corre<ft treatment of the fundamental and seventh ( 126— Remark). The 
chord at * will be explained in 144. 

EXERCISE XLVII.— Work out the following examples in open position (62), as in example 
below, and note the deceptive cadences by a D. C. ; likewise mark the deg-rees. In the following exam- 
Tie at 1, see 127— A ; at 2, see 129— A ; at 3, see 129— B : at 4, see 128— A. 




In Minor.^ ^ 

33 7^^3 fi f 



6 7 
.5 f 



67 

4« 



C57; 



B.— IRREGULAR RESOLUTION OF THE COLLATERAL SEPT-CHORDS. 

131, Irregular Resolution of the Seventh of the Collateral Sept- 
Chords. — ^The seventh in the collateral sept-chords may resolve irregular 
(like the seventh in the dominant sept-chord at 137, 128, and 130 ), but 
these irregular resolutions do not constitute deceptive cadences. (126 — ^N. B.) 

These chords have neither the close relation to the tonic triad ( see 97), the defi- 
nite inherent character of resolution which is contained in the dissonant intervals 
of the dominant sept-chord (96), nor does their regular resolution establish a ca- 
dence, but only an imitation of a cadence. (See 111.) 

N. B. — The irregular resolutions of the dominant sept-chord o^j;v form deceptive 
cadences. 

The regular resolution of the sept-chords formed upon concords ( 111 ) naturally 
resolve into the triad or sept-chord a fourth degree above or a fifth below (114 — N. B., 
116— N. B.). 

The following are a few examples of irregular resolutions of collateral sept- chords. 

A. — Seventh descending. 



In Major. 



In Minor. 




C: iJjf. II. 
^6 



117. m. 11I7. IV. IV$^ V. atiiOy. III'. ivr. V. 
In Modulation. — >,, 



Crijj: d:V7. C:!!^. a:V. Ctiiy. eiV^. CrviT-biVj- ariiOy. ^SeeKemark. 

B. — Seventh remaining stationary. 

^c In Major. In Minor. 



C:I$L V. 1I7. IV. iIt. VI. iir- I. a:ii°7. VI. 11O7. i. 
d In Modulation. 



IV7. 



IV7. IH'. 



^^i^^l^^^^iil 



C: 1I7. eioviio^. Ciiiy. c:ii«»7. ain^y. eioviiV aiiVy. FiVy. 
C.—Seventh ascending. 

In Major. ^-^ In Minor. 




iVJj:. Vr. VI7. vii07.a:ii°7. V7. 
In Modulation. 



°VII°7. IV7. 



IS- 



■ST 
•^VllOy 




C: 1I7. atovii^T. Cr 1I7 



117. G: V7. C:iii7. d: V7. a: 



^ a: IV7. F: vii«7. 

MAXIM.— In the irregular resolution of the sept-chords the seventh may descend 
(a, ^,), remain stationary (^, ^,), or ascend ( ^,/), but never descend or ascend in skips 
(disjundl movement — see 55). 

REMARK.— It may easily be observed that the irregular resolutions of the above chords which 
occur in modulation (with chords of other keys ), at b, d,f,2X^ the most satisfadlory, as the chord of 
the new key is either a dominant sept-chord, a diminished sept-chord, a diminished triad with minor sev- 
enth or an augmented five-six or three-four chord at *, (which will be explained in 143, 144 ). These 
chords are of a definite dissonant chara6ler, which distinctly establishes the tonality of the new key 
(seell8-N. B.). 
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132. Adaptability of the Chords upon the 117. and vil^y. De- 
gree. — ^The sept-chords upon the 11. and vii°. degree of the major and minor 
scale are especially adapted through their irregular resolution to make the 
AUTHENTIC CADENCE more effective. 

A. — ^The first inversion ( five-six ) of the sept-chord upon the 11. degree of the 
major and minor scale frequently precedes the four-six cadence (90 — C : r, af,), at a. 



In Major. 



In Minor. 




Hj. I. Vy. I. a: 11O7. I. Vt- I. C:ii7. I. IV. 1I7. I. 1I7. ariiOy; 

This irregular resolutipn of the seventh ( the seventh remaining stationary — 181 
— B) may likewise occur in other instances (as at d). 

B. — The irregular resolution of the diminished sept-chord (117) is especially 
adapted in conneSion with the four-six cadence (89 — a, b^ in effecting modulation 
(148) by moving its fundamental (leading tone, 116 — F) one diatonic half-step up — 
not to the keynote of the key in which it is found, but to the four-six chord of the 
tonic triad ( major, at ^, or minor, at d^ of the new key; viz.: 




a: OVI1O7. D: I. V7. I. a: ovnOy. d: i. V7. i. C: viiOf. F: I. 

N. B. — ^In the foregoing examples the seventh (of the diminished sept-chord ) as- 
cends one chromatic half -step if the modulation results into the tonic triad of the 
major scale (^), and remains stationary if the modulation results into the tonic triad 
of the minor scale {d). 

C. — The sept-chord upon the vii^y. degree of the major scale is likewise employed 
in connection with the four-six chord in modulation^ by moving the fundamental 
up one diatonic half -step to the four-six chord of the tonic, triad of the new major 
scale — the seventh in this case remains stationary (e). 

EXERCISE XLVIII.— Write out the Cadences, as at a (five-six of 11. degree preceding four-six 
close) in all the major and minor scales. 

EXERCISE XLIX.— Work out the Bass below, and indicate the irregular progressions of the 
sept-chords. 

6 6 4 6 6 

1 76 7 7547 25237 47 75 




QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER VIII. 

129— 126. What is a deceptive cadence? 130— 126. What must be especially obseived in a 
deceptive cadence? 131— 127, 128, 130. How may the seventh of a sept-chord resolve in a decep- 
tive cadence ? 132— 1 29. Under what conditions may the seventh in the dominant sept-chord ascend ? 
133— 131. Which sept-chord, if irregularly resolved, forms a deceptive cadence? 134— 131, In the 
irregular resolution of a sept-chord which progression of the seventh must be avoided? 135— 132. 
Which sept-chord of a scale in its irregular resolution is brought in connection with the four-six 
cadence of the major and minor scale? 
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Chapter IX. 

CHORDS OF THE NINTH, ELEVENTH, ETC. 

133, Chords of the Ninth of the Major and Minor Scale. — The 
dominant sept-chord is the principal sept-chord of the major and minor 
scale (97). 

By adding a third to the seventh we obtain a chord consisting oifive tones, which 
contains the intervals 1-3-5-7-9; this chord is consequently termed a chord of the ninth, 
and as it is formed upon the dominant it is called : chord of the dominant ninth ; 
e. g.: 

C: Major. 




N. B. — The ninth in the chord of the dominant ninth of the major scale is a 
major ninth; in that of the minOr scale a minor ninth, 

REMARK.— The chord of the ninth formed upon the dominant of the major and minor scale is 
the most important (essential) chord of the ninth, as it has real harmonic significance^ which no other 
chord-formation forming ninths possesses (see 138). 

134. Application of the Chords of the Ninth. — As the chord of 
the ninth is formed upon the dominant sept-chord, the treatment of the 
intervals forming the dominant ninth will consequently be the same as that 
of the dominant harmony (96, 98). 

N. B. — The dominant ninths are mild dissonances, of which the ninth of the 
major scale is the mildest ; that of the minor scale is less so (133 — N. B.). 

The INTRODUCTION of these dissonant ninths demand the following conditions : 

A. — Either the ninth must be prepared (being the dissonant interval), a; 

B. — Or Wi^ fundamental must be prepared. In the latter case the ninth may 
enter free (unprepared) if it remains at a distance of a ninth from the root (^). See 
187— Maxim. 

a ^^ h 




C: II. V»7. I. a:nr. V^. i. C:I. V»7. I a: i. VV i. C: I 



C. — The RESOi^uTiON of the chord of the dominant ninth resolves like the domi- 
nant sept-chord (see 186) into the tonic triad (a, ^, ^,). In these two chords (domi- 
nant ninth and its resolution into the tonic triad ) are contained all the diatonic tones 
of the scale (see 97). The tonality of the key is thus definitely established through 
the connection of these two chords. 

REMARK.— The preparation of the ninth (at a) or fundamental {^\. b) make the introdudtion of 
the dissonant intervals of the chord less harsh. Cases, however, where both { root and ninth ) enter free, 
simultaneously, as at c, are employed in certain instances. 
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135. Resolution of the Chord of the Ninth. — The complete chord 
of the ninth embraces yfz/^ tones (133). As the study of harmony is based 
upon the rules %ov^Tri\Vi.% four-part writing (77) we will be obliged to omit 
one of the five tones of the chord. 

MAXIM. — In the chord of the ninth t\\& fifth may be omitted (see 08 ). 

A. — The RESOI^UTION of the chord of the dominant ninth results (like the domi- 
nant sept-chord — 96—/, g,) into the tonic triad ( see 184 — a, b, c,) ; the ninth descends 
one diatonic degree to the fifth of the tonic triad. 

B. — The ninth may resolve into the dominant sept-chord, in which case the ninth 
descends one diatonic degree ^ while the other tones remain stationary, a, b. 



In Major. 



In Minor. 




C: V^ ,, 



a: V»7- 



REMARK.— The resolution of the ninth in the foreg^oing examples does not definitely establish 
the charadter of the chord of the ninth. The above ninths (if prepared, as at b,) have more the char- 
adter oi suspensions ( 150 ), or ( if unprepared, as at a,) oi appoggiaturas ( 163 ). The chord of the ninth 
does not resolve direct into the tonic triad, ( as at a, b^ c, in 134,) but into the dominant sept-chord. This 
resolution does therefore not establish the charadter of a chord of the ninth as definitely as is the case 
in 134— C, where the chord of the ninth resolves into the tonic triad dire<5t. This alone gives it 
harmonic significance. 

136. Irregular Application of the Ninth. — The ninth in the chord 
of the dominant ninth does not always establish the chord of the ninth 
(135— Remark). 

A. — The dominant ninth may be employed (in an upper voice) by moving from 
the ROOT of the dominant sept-chord up one degree to tne ninth and back (<i, ^,), 
or from the third down one degree to the ninth and back (byf). 

B. — ^The dominant ninth may be employed by ascending from the root of the 
dominant sept-chord diatonically through the ninth up to the third of the chord (r, g,)y 
or descending from the latter ( third) through the ninth back to the root ( flf, A,). 




N. B.— At a, b, e, and/ the ninth has the character of changing-note ( 163 ), at 
Cy dy g and A, of 2^ passing-note (161 ) ; in none of these examples has it the charadler 
of a proper ninth-chord^ which it has at a, b, r, in 184 ( see 135 — Remark ). 

REMARK.— At f, g, and A, we employed the major ninth ( Ff ) in the minor scale instead of the 
minor ninth ( F ). This was conditioned by the melodic requirements of the melodic minor scale ( see 
123 ) . More of this in 161—8. 
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137. Inversions of the Chord of the Ninth. — The inversions of 
the chord of the dominant ninth are employed in certain instances only. 

MAXIM. — ^The ninths in their applications must remain at a distance of a ninth 
from the root (a) ; never a second (as atd), nor be placed below the root {d). 

A. — ^Any inversion of the chord of the ninth is practicable if the ninth appears 
no nearer than a ninth to the fundamental ( a ), and ( in the major scale) if the ninth 
lies above the third of the chord (a j, not below, as at Cy d, (See Remark.) 

B. — The inversion which places the ninth in the Bass is impracticable, as the 
ninth would appear below Xh^ fundamental and thirds which is extremely harsh ( d), 

5 Voices. 6 c d 




C: V^. I. 



REMARK.— In the chord of the dominant ninth are found four consecutive diatonic tones of the 
scale ( e), which sound extremely harsh if they are not brou^^ht into proper harmonic distances, as at 
a, /or g. The chord of the ninth embraces, besides the dominant sept-chord, also the sept-chord upon 
the vii°. degree (at/, ^.). The application of the sept-chord upon the vii°. degrree of the major scale 
demands certain considerations ( see 118— C ), which the sept-chord upon the vii°. degree of the minor 
scale ( diminished sept-chord } does not require ( see 118— B ] . 




C major, aminor. C: V^j. Vy. viiOt- a: VSy. V7. oviiV 

138, Accidental Chords of the Ninth, Eleventh, Etc. — The 
only proper chord of the ninth is the dominant ninth (133 — Remark ). 

Other chords having the appearance of ninths may be formed (a), but they neither 
have the character of a chord ot the ninth, nor do they receive the treatment as such 
(185 — Remark, 186— N. B.). They are consequently classed with the accidentai^ 
CHORD FORMATIONS (150, 161, 16S, 168,). 



p^-^s^i 4^ ii-^i 




C: I. 



I. 



REMARK. — Accidental chord-formations, as at a, 3, and r, are not classed among^ the real chords,, 
but are treated as suspensions (150— N. B., 157— Remark ) and appog^iaturas (163). Some theorists 
treat them as real chords, whose original form would be as at d. This is a remnant of a primitive and 
obsolete system, which, from the standpoint of our modern harmonic development and treatment, is 
altogether impradticable. 

EXERCISE L.— Work out the given Bass and mark the degrees, as in Example 1. See Maxim 
135, 137. 

* ^ 9 

9 9 8 3 4^ 98 

2 3 J 7 7— 




C: I. IV. V?. I. 



IV. V?. V7. I. 
QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER IX. 



136— 133. What is a chord of the ninth? 137— 133. Upon which decree of the major and 
minor scale is the chord of the ninth formed? 138 — 133. What kind of a ninth do we find in the 
chord of the ninth of the major and minor scale? 139— 135, How does the ninth resolve? and into 
which triad does the chord of the ninth resolve? i4»— 135- Which interval maybe omitted in the 
chord of the ninth ? 141— 1 38. How may the ninth be treated besides as a chord of the ninth ? 
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Chapter X. 

ALTERED CHORDS. 

139. Chromatic Alteration — Altered Chords. — The different kinds 
of triads found in the major and minor scale are either major ( 36), minor 
( 37 ), diminished ( 50 ), or augmented ( 70 ) triads. See 76. 

If one or more tones of an original chord are chromatically altered ( 6 ) the re- 
sult will be either another original chord (as at a), or an entirely new formation not 
found among the chords of the major and minor scale (as at b)\ the latter are there- 
fore called AI^TERED CHORDS. 

o Maj or T riad. Min or. Diminished. Augm. 

Original ' 
Chords. 




N. B. — Only one of the above ai^TERED chords has an harmonic significance^ 
that at *. It is called the doubi<e diminished triad, as it embraces a diminished third 
and a diminished fifth ( 142). The others are the result of chromatic passing-tones ; 
they have no harmonic importance, however, and are consequently treated as passing 
chords (167). 

140. The Augmented Triad as Altered Chord. — ^The augmented 
triad ( 70 ) is rarely employed as triad upon the III', degree of a minor 
scale (see 116 — Remark). It is, however, frequently formed by raising 
(altering) the fifth of the major triads upon the I., IV„ and V. degree of 
the major scale, which (by chromatically raising the fifth) become aug- 
mented triads: ALTERED chords {a, b, c,), 

o Whole Step. ft W.S. c W.S. 




IV. - V.- 

MAXIM. — The augmented fifth may be employed in any major {atof) or minor 
triad {g^ h)yif the step from the fifth of these triads to the next degree of the scale 
upwards forms the interval of a diatonic whole-STEp: major second (as at at, ^, ^, ). 
The augmented fifth must in this case ( as dissonant interval — 72 — A ) always as- 
cend one diatonic halfstep^ as it has the charadter of a chromatic passing tone 
upwards (161). 

A. — The augmented fifth employed in major and minor triads as passing fifth. 




C: I. I. IV. V. , V. II. a: IV. Vt. 

B. — The augmented fifth employed in triads, the fifth entering free ( see 
141— N. B.). 
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141. The Augmented Fifth in Sept-Chords. — In 140 the aug- 
mented fifth was employed as passing and free-entering fifth in major and 
minor triads, principally, however, in the triads upon the I., IV., and V. 
degree of the major scale. 

N. B. — The augmented fifth may likewise be employed in sept-chords as passing 
or free-entering fifth. 

A. — Upon the V. degree (dominant sept-chord of the major scale only, a) — fre- 
quently employed. 

B. — Upon the I. degree ( of the major scale only, b ) — less frequently employed. 

C. — Upon the IV. degree (of the major {c) and minor scale, d) — rarely used. 

D. — Upon the VI. degree (of the minor scale only, e) — very rarely used. 



Passiiig Fifth. Free-entFifth. Passing. 



Free. 




C:V7. I. 



C: I7. IV. 



C: IV7. vii°7a:iV7. OVI1O7. a: VI7. 11O7. 



E. — In Modulation, with regular (/) and irregular resolution (^) of the seventh 
( see 181— d, dT,/,). 




d: V. 



C:IV7. a:V7. 



REMARK.— The practical value of the above examples can be judged of only from the stand- 
point of FITNESS and necessity. Such and many other (more unusual) combinations may occur 
in a composition, brought about by the melodic leading^ of the\voiceSy the working out of a subject or 
motiv, or by a combination of motivs. The practical application can be learned only through the study 
and analysis especially of classical compositions. See Remark— 149. 

EXERCISE LI.— Work out the figured Bass in open position (62) as in example below. Exer- 
cises 1 and 2 employ triads with augmented fifths ; exercises 3 and 4 employ sept-chords and triads 
with augmented Jifths. The — after a figure signifies that the note indicated by the figure should be 
retained (as in examples a, b, and/above). Regarding the disjundl movement of the voices, see 91— 
Exercise XXXII. 




3 5| 7 7 < 6 5 5$ 
I. - IV7.VI1O7. L - IV. — 



n. — Vf. VI. II. 



51 
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142. Augmented Six-Chord — Altered Minor Triad. — It was 

stated in 139 — N. B. that the chromatic alteration of a tone (the funda- 
mental ) of a minor triad formed the only altered chord which possessed har- 
monic significance. 

N. B. — ^The chromatic raising of the fundamental of a minor triad constitutes a 
chord consisting of a diminished third and a diminished fifth {b). This altered chord 
is called the doubi^e diminished triad. 

A. — The RESOi^UTiON of this triad is conditioned by its two dissonant intervals — 
diminished fifth, and its inversion — augmented fourth ( ^), and diminished third, and 
its inversion — augmented sixth {d). 

The fundamental ( which is chromatically raised ) always ascends one diatonic 
half-step (^, /,), the diminished fifth descends one diatonic half-step {e, g, A, z,), or, if 
it be doubled { as at k, /,), ascends a whole-step. See Maxim II. 

The third always descends one diatonic half-step (/to /,). 

Double Dim. 
Triad. 



h^^^^^^l^ ^^' ^ J^- l jg|g|fe feJU^ 



yg=g 



Xm^ 






MAXIM I. — The natural resolution of the two dissonant intervals of the double 
diminished triad (diminished fifth, e, and diminished third,/) results into the inter- 
val of a major third {g). This interval always constitutes two tones (fundamental 
and third ) of the dominant triad {g, h,). 

REMARK.— This decided resolution of the double diminished triad into the dominant triad es- 
tablishes the former as the altered minor triad upon the iv. decree of the same major scale in which 
the dominant triad occurs ( A ). The relation of these two triads ( rv., V.,) has been exemplified in the 
formation of the simple extended cadence — 76— A ; it becomes much more decided, however, through 
the alteration of the root, thus : 




The resolution of this triad is rarely emplojred in its fundamental position, however, (as at j?- 
and A), as the voices lie too close to each other, which in three parts does not give them a favorable 
position ; a dispersed position ( 47 ) would be more acceptable, thus : 



B. — The first inversion of the double diminished triad ^ves us the chord of the 
AUGMENTED SIXTH ( the diminished third by inversion becoming an augmented sixth, 
d, f) ; this chord, on account of its resolution into a favorable position of the domi- 
nant triad («, ^,), is frequently employed; the second inversion (four-six), is scarcely 
ever used. 

i k I 




MAXIM II. — In the chord of the augmented sixth the only tone which can be 
doubled in four-part writing is \h& fifth of the fundamental or (which is the same) the 
third of the six-chord ( k, /,) . 
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143. The Chord of the Augmented Three-Four-Six. — The 

three tones forming the double diminished triad, at a (143 — N. B.), are like- 
wise found in the sept-chord upon the ii°. degree of the minor scale, by 
raising (altering) the third of this chord (3). 

N. B. — The second inversion ( 3-4-6, at c^ of this sept-chord gives us the aug- 
mented THREE-FOUR-SIX CHORD, which naturaUy resolves into the dominant triad {d). 
See Remark— 144. 



^ Original. Altered. 5 Orig. Alt. g Inversions. 



ReRolution. 




2d, 3d, 

REMARK.— The resolution of this sept-chord results like all sept-chords to the triad a fourth 
degree above or a fifth below (cadence progression — 111— N. B.j. The resolution of the augmented 
sixth ( inverted diminished third— 142— A ) makes the conne<5tion of this chord with the dominant 
triad much more decided, as at d. 

144, The Chord of the Augmented Five- Six.— The three tones 
of the double diminished triad, at a (143 — N. B.), are found in another sept- 
chord, namely : that upon the iv. degree of the minor scale by raising ( al- 
tering) the FUNDAMENT Al, of this chord (^ ). 

N. B. — t\k^ first inversion (5-6) of this sept-chord gives us the augmented 
THREE-FIVE-SIX CHORD, at c, which is frequently employed. 

_ Original. Altered. ^ Orig. Alt. ^ Inversions. 

% — L— jg==" — S=t-^^=D== zil 

: IV. a: IV7. 1st, 2d, 3d. 

MAXIM. — The resolution of the augmented five- six chord results like the 
augmented three-four-six (148 — N. B.) and the augmented six chord (142 — B) into 
the dominant triad (as at (/). 

The direct resolution of this chord into the dominant triad, however, will always 
produce parallel fifths, as at d. These can be avoided by resolving the augmented 
five-six chord either — 

A. — Into the augmented three-four-six chord, as at ^ / or 
B. — Into the augmented six-chord, as aty*/ or 

C. — Into th^ four-six chord of the tonic triad, then the dominant triad, as at g, 
d e S Resolution. 



1: IV7. V. a: IV7. 11O7. V. a: IV7. iv. V. a: 1V7. i. V. i. 

REMARK.— The second esid. third inversions (at c), as also the /£rj/ and third inversions of the 
chord in 143, at c, and second inversion of the double dim. triad (142— B ) are very rarely employed. 
EXERCISE LII.— Form the aug. 6. the aug. 3-4-6, and the aug. 5-6, in all the minor scales, as in 
foUowing example. First, the original chord, then its alterationy the inversion, and the resolution. 
The aug. 6 chord. The aug. 3-4-6 chord The aug. 5-6 chord, 
rgr- 




— — V. a: 11O7. — — V. a: 1V7. 
EXERCISE LIII.— Work out this given Bass, and carefully mark the degrees upon which the 
altered chords are found, as in Example 1. 

^6 6 

1^66 6 64 6 66 64 -^6 67 

13 6 $ 2 6 5 4$ 5^53 % b 2 5 5 4 7 53 | 2 6 5 4$ 
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145. Review of Fundamental and Derived Chords. 

A. — Fundamental Triads : 

1.— Major Triad ( »6 ), at a (see 146— A, i.) ; 
a.— Minor Triad ( 37 ), at d (see 146— A, 2.) ; 
8.— Diminished Triad (50) at ^ (see 146— A, 3.) ; 
4.— Augmented Triad ( 70 ), at (/. 



In Major. In Minor, v In Major. In Minor. ^ In Major. In Minor. ^ In. Minor. 




IV. V. a:V. VI. C:ii. iii. vi. a:i. 

B.— Fundamental Sept-Chords : 

1. — ^Major Triad with minor seventh ( 08 ), dj; 

3. — Major Triad with major seventh ( 107 — A, 116 — E,) b; 

8. — Minor Triad with minor seventh (107 — B, 115 — D,) c ; 

4. — Minor Triad with mdjor seventh ( 115 — A), d; 

5. — Diminished Triad with minor seventh (107 — C, 115— B,), e; 

6. — Diminished Triad with diminished seventh ( 115 — F),/; 

7.— Augmented Triad with major seventh ( 116— C), g. 

In Maj. In Min. ^ In Maj In Mln. ^ In Maj. In Min. ^ In Mln. ^ In Maj. In Min. . In Min. ^ In Min, 




a: ©viiOt- a* IH'q, 



C:V7. a: V7. C:I^. rVf. a:VIj^C:ii7.iii7.vi7.a:iv.7. a: 
C. — Fundamental Chords of the Ninth : 

1. — Major Triad with minor seventh and major ninth (188), a; 
3. — Major Triad with minor seventh and minor ninth (188), b, 
_ In Maior. ,,ln Minor. 




C: V«V. a: W^- 
D. — Inversion of the Triad — Derived Chords : 
1.— Six-Chord— First Inversion (81), a/ 
a.— Four-Six Chord— Second Inversion (83), ^. 

h 



E. — Inversion of the Sept-Chord : 

1. — Five-Six Chord— First Inversion (101), a; 
2.— Three-Four Chord— Second Inversion (102), b; 
8. — Two-Four Chord— Third Inversion (108), c, 

6 4 4 

5 6 3 c 2 





C:Vr. - 
F.— Altered Chords : 

1.— The Augmented Triad ( 140), at a; 

2.— The Augmented Six Chord ( 142 ), at ^; 

8.— The Augmented Three-Four-Six Chord (148), at r ; 

4.— The Augmented Five-Six Chord (144), at d. 




a: ii°7. — — 
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146. Uncertain Location of Chords. — As shown in 79 the major y 
minor, and diminished triads have no definite location. Some sept-chords 
are likewise found upon different degrees of different keys, which makes 
their location uncertain. 



A.— The Triads. 

!♦ — One and the same major Triad may be found Knfive different keys : upon the 
I., rV., and V. degree of a major and V. and VI. degree of a minor key (a). 

2» — A minor triad may be found in five different keys : upon the ii., in., and vi. 
degree of a major and i. and iv. degree of a minor key (d). 

8* — ^A DIMINISHED TRIAD may be found in three diflFerent keys: upon the vii°. 
degree of a major and ii°. and vii°. degree of a minor key {c). 

Maj. Triad. Min. Triad. Dim. Triad, 
a, 6 c 




EXERCISE LIV.— Form a major, a mtnor, and a dimimshed triad upon the tones D, A, E, and 
F ( or any other tone), and locate these triads in the keys in which they are found, as above. 

B.—The Sept-Chords. 

1. — A MAJOR TRIAD with a MAJOR SEVENTH may be found in three different keys : 
upon the It?, and IV^. degree of a major and VI^. degree of a minor key (flf). 

2. — ^A minor triad with a minor seventh may be found '\}xfour different keys; 
upon the ii,., 11I7., and VI7. degree of a major and the IV7. degree of a minor key {e), 

3. — A DIMINISHED TRIAD with a MINOR SEVENTH may be found in two different 
keys: upon the vii^y. degree of a major and 11° 7. degree of minor key (/). 



VHO7. 
or G: IV^ or A>: 11I7. or bb: 11O7, 
or e: VBJ^ or 

or g 

EXERCISE L v.— Form major triads with a major seventh, minor triads with a minor seventh, 
and diminished triads with a minor seventh, and locate these sept-chords in the keys they are found, 
as above. 

REMARK.— As seen in the example at c, a major and minor triad is found in five different 
KEYS. The C ma^or triad is thus found in C, G, and F major andy^and e minor. In order to establish 
a key definitely it is necessary, however, to bring this chord ( triad ) in connection with other chords 
of the key we desire to pass to. The 'chords forming the extended 4-6 cadence ( 90— C ) definitely 
establish the tonality of a key ( see 97. 89 ). If a major or a minor triad is therefore followed by the 
extended 4-6 cadence of the keys in which the triad is found (a and *), we then establish the tonality 
of this new key (148— N. B.), thus : 

At k I 





C: I. C: I. C: I. C: I. 

C:I. 07. I. Vy. I.G:IV.ii7.I.V7.I.F:V. 1. 1I7. I. Vt. I.f:V. i. 11O7. i. V7. l.erVI.no^. i. V7. i. 

EXERCISE LVI.— Place a major and a minor triad in five scales (as at a and b), and add the ex- 
tended 4-6 cadence, as at Zy A, «, k. and /. The 4-6 cadence with the 5-6 chord of the 11 7, preceding is the 
most effective (see 132~A, a, and perfect cadence — 124). 
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147. Chords Definitely Located. — The augmented triad ( see 79 
— ^N. B.) and the sept-chords enumerated below are found only upon a cer- 
tain degree of one particular key. This makes their location definite. 

A. — The AUGMENTED TRIAD Is found only upon the III', degree of a minor scale 
(a). As altered chord it is, however, often found upon the L, IV., and V. degree of a 
major scale (see 140). 

B,— The AUGMENTED TRIAD with a major seventh is found only upon the III', 
degree of a minor scale, b (see 141 — N. B.). 

C. — The MINOR TRIAD with a major seventh is found only upon the i. degree of a 
minor scale, c (see 116 — Remark). 

D. — The DIMINISHED TRIAD with a diminished seventh (diminished sept-chord) 
is found only upon the vii°. degree of a minor scale, d. It is, however, often employed 
in the major scale as 2l passing or accidental chord formation (167 — B ). 

E. — The MAJOR TRIAD with a minor seventh (dominant sept-chord) is found only 
upon the V. degree of a scale, e. Its resolution^ however, decides whether it belongs 
in a major or a minor scale, sXf. (See 94 — N. B.) 




B.:lTbrf^ ariT-aioviio^. C:Vt. C:V7. 



148. Connecflion of Chords of Different Keys — Modulation. — 
In all figured Bass exercises thus far given, we have connedted chords 
belonging to the key in which the example was begun. As some chords 
( triads and sept-chords, 146 — A, B,) may be found in different keys, we may 
consequently connedt those chords with chords belonging to the key in 
which they may be found, thus : 




0:1. II. 

(or a: iv. 



F:I. VI. V. I. (d:Ovii07.i.)(e:ovii07. VI.) (C: V. 

'^ (orC: I.) 

(orG:IV. V7. I.) 



-7. a:V. —7. VI. (G:V7.) 0:1. V7. I. 



N. B. — Whenever a chord is employed which belongs to some other key, and not 
to the key in which a composition 'or exercise) is written, we then establish the 
tonality of another key (see 82, 66— N. B., 97, and 118— N. B.). This is called mod- 
UI^ATION. If we but temporarily establish a new key (with a few chords, as in exam- 
ple above), we consider it then an imperfect modui^ation ; if the new key is, however, 
definitely established for same length of time, it is then a perfect modui<ation, which 
will be more fully explained in Chapter XIV. 

REMARK — The foreg[oing; example begins in C major and ends in C major. The E major triad 
at 1 does not belong to C major ; it must consequently have a relation to some other key, namely, a 
minor. We remain in the key of a minor until we employ the C major triad, which is not found in the 
key of a minor, at 2 ; the succession of chords, however, establishes the key of F major. At 3, the natural 
resolution of the diminished sept-chord places us in d minor. At 4, another diminished sept-chord, if 
naturally resolved ( 117 ), would place us in the kev of e minor, but its irregular resolution ( see 147— 
D ) results into the C major triadT at 5. This triad, may be the tonic triad ( I. degree ) of the original 
key (C major) ; it may be found in e minor (VI. degree) ; but Xh^ following chords (dominant sept- 
chord especially, at 6) establish the key of G major (see 147— E )• At 7, the dominant sept-chord brings 
us back to the key of C major ; but its deceptive resolution ( 126— N. B.) places us again in a minor, at 8. 
At 9, the deceptive resolution of the dominant sept-chord of G major brings us back to the original 
key, C major, by means of the 4-6 cadence, at 10. (146— Remark.) 
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149. Application of Chords of Diffefent Keys. — The practical 
application of the chords of a key connedled with chords of other keys 
( modulation — 148 — ^N. B.) is conditioned by the intention of the composer. 

N. B. — Any possible combination of chords may be employed, if the composer 
can thereby express a poetical or, dramatic idea, A final judgment regarding the mu- 
sical worth of such combinations can, however, only be passed upon by a cultivated 
musical ear, guided by the musical, poetic, or dramatic demands of individual cases. 

REMARK.— Cases in which unusual combinations of chords may be employed to express an 
idea, can best be studied by analyzing the works of the best masters. The following eight measures 
from Wagner's I^ohengrin may be cited as an illustration of a very unusual succession of chords : 




Aly.I. F|i:I. V. bfl: I. D: I. V,. I. d: I. F: I. V7. LAbriiy. I. V7. I. 

" While the wood-wind instruments softly breathe this passage, Elsa steps forward in tender 
grief, modestly, with bowed head ; a single look of her dreamy, ecstatic gaze explains to us what lives 
within her soul— the vision of her delivering knight." Such is the scenic situation which Wagoner 
delineates with wonderful tenderness in the above. The unusual succession of harmonies are entirely 
lost sight of in the truthful expression of sentiment. 

The student is to be warned against the use of unusual chord-connedtions. The larger number 
of the young composers of the present day aim at startling effects ; they expect to realize these by an 
Exaggerated use of unresolved discords, which are neither gratifying to the musical sense nor do they 
satisfactorily express musical thoughts. Wagner's wise maxim, " never to leave a key unless what 
you wish to express can not be expressed in this key," should be faithfully followed by all young com- 
posers. 

EXERCISE LVII.— Work out the given Bass in open position (62), and indicate the passing 
modulation, as in example in 148- 

7 6 6 •* 6 




QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER X. 

143—139. What is an altered chord? 143— 140. How is the augmented triad employed? 144— 
141. In which chords is the augmented fifth generally employed? 145— l^O. How should the aug- 
mented fifth resolve? 146— 1 4* 2. Which original triad, when altered, becomes a double diminished 
triad f How is it altered? and what intervals does it contain? 147— 14" 2. Upon which degree of the 
scale, and in which scale, is the double diminished triad formed? 148— 142. Which inversion of the 
double diminished triad is employed? 149— 1 4-2 . How is the first inversion of the double diminished 
triad termed? how does the augmented sixth resolve? and how the Bass tone? 150 — 14'2. Which tone 
is doubled in the augmented six chord ? 151 —1 4-2 . Into which triad does the augmented triad resolve ? 
152— 1 4*3. How is the augmented three-tour-six chord formed? what chord? on which degree? in 
which scale > and which inversion? 153— 1 4*3. Into which chord does the augmented three-four-six 
chord resolve ? 154 — 14*4*. How is the augmented five-six chord formed? what chord? on which degree? 
in which scale? and which inversion? 155 — 14*4*. Into what chord does the augnrnented five-six 
chord resolve and why? 156 — 14<5. Upon which degrees of the major and minor scale is a wo/or triad, 
^ minor tr\sA, ?Ln& 9^ diminished XxvaA found? 157 — l^O. Upon which degree of the major and minor 
scale do we find a major triad with a major seventh ? a minor triad with a minor seventh ? 158— 14' 7. 
Upon which decree of the major and minor scale do we find the dominant sept-chord ? and which 
degree the diminished sept-chord ? 
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Part II.— Tones Foreign to the Harmony. 
Chapter XI. 

ACCIDENTAL TONE-COMBINATIONS. 

150. Suspensions. — The combination of tones thus far treated of, 
either form triads (containing the intervals 1-3-5 — ^S) o^ their inversions 
(80); SEPT-CHORDS (containing the intervals 1-3-5-7 — 92) or their inver- 
sions (100); or CHORDS of the ninth (containing the intervals 1-3-5-7-9 — 
133) and some inversions ( 137 ). 

Some of these chords contain consonant intervals only {major and mzTwr 
triads — 51), while others contain one: {diminished — 50 and augmented 
triad — 70); Two: {dominant sept-chord — 95, and sept-chord upon the vii°. 
degree of the major scale and 11°. of the minor scale — 115 — B); and 
THREE dissonant intervals {diminished sept-chord — 117). 

These dissonant intervals, however, are component parts of the different 
harmonies : triads, sept-chords, and chords of the ninth. 

In a succession of chords it may occur that a tone of a chord is held over into 
the following chord, thus forming a dissonant interval which does not belong to the 
chord with which it is sounded ; e. g.: 

^ ^ ^ 






C: I. V7. I. II. 

At a, the C [root) of the tonic triad in the Soprano ought to descend at the be- 
ginning of the following measure to the B of the dominant sept-chord, but is instead 
prolonged, held over ( suspended ) above the B, thus forming a dissonant interval w^hich 
does not belong to the chord. The dissonant interval ( the tone held over, or suspended 
above the tone of the chord) finally descends to the tone it ought to have descended to. 

At d, the B ( third) of the tonic triad in the Soprano is held over ( suspended ) 
above the D : fifth of the dominant sept-chord. This dissonant interval likewise de- 
scends ( resolves) to the tone above which it is suspended. 

At c, the G (fifth ) of the tonic triad in the Soprano is prolonged and forms a sus- 
pension above the F of the triad upon the 11. degree. This dissonant interval ( like 
those at a and b ) resolves one degree down to the tone of the following chord above 
which it occurs. 

N. B. — Such dissonant tones as occur at a, b, and c are foreign to the harmony 
with which they are sounded, and as they are held over from a tone of the preceding 
chord and finalljr resolve ( descend one diatonic degree) to the tone of the following 
chord above which they are suspended, they are called suspensions. 

A SUSPENSION IS A TONE FOREIGN TO THE HARMONY WHICH HAS BEEN PRO- 
I^ONGED FROM ONE OF THE TONES OF THE PRECEDING CHORD. 
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151. Preparation and Resolution of a Suspension. — The suspen- 
sions belong ( like the seventh in the collateral sept-chords — 109) to that 
class of dissonant intervals which besides resolution (23 — N. B.), also re- 
quire preparation. 



Rule VIII. 

downward. 



-A suspension must be prepared and resoi^ve one diatonic degree 



A. — A suspension may be prepared by any tone of a triad or sept-chord (at b^ c^ dy)» 
The PREPARATION must — m order to lessen the harshness of the dissonant tone — ^be 
as long as the suspension ; it may (like the seventh in the collateral sept-chords — 109 — 
B ) be longer, but not shorter. 

B.— rA SUSPENSION may be employed above any tone of a triad or sept-chord. It 
generally falls upon the accented part of the measure (thesis), while the preparation 
occurs upon the unaccented part (arsis). See 109 — C. 

N. B. — A SUSPENSION (150 — N. B.) may be employed in any of the four voices 
wherever in the resolution of a chord a voice moves one degree downward. 



C: I. vil°. VI. V. 



In this succession of six-chords each of the three voices moves down one degree ; 
we can, consequently, employ suspensions in each voice separately, thus : 




I ^s 4g^ ^^^ 



i 



I I I 



VII°. 



VI. V. 



At ^, the upper voice employs a succession of suspensions prepared by the Root 
of the preceding chord ; at r, the middle voice employs a succession of suspensions, 
prepared by \^^ fifth of the preceding chord; and at d, the lower voice employs a suc- 
cession of suspensions, prepared by the third of the preceding chord. The prepara- 
tion is in all cases as long as the suspension, with the exception of the first suspension 
at by Cy and dy where the preparation is longer. The suspensions all occur upon the ac- 
cented part of the measure (thesis), and the preparation upon the unaccented part 
(arsis). See B. 

MAXIM.— Suspensions do not remove parai<i,ei, fifths and octaves (43). 
That is : parallel fifths and odlaves are not allowable even if one of the two voices 
moving with another in parallel fifths or o5laves holds a tone longer, as a suspen- 
sion, as at ^,y; and h. Although the resolution of the suspension at e^f and h occurs 
on the second half of the measure, while the other voice forming the fifth descends in 
the first half, the ear, nevertheless, perceives the parallel fifths which result if there 
were no suspensions, as at ^ and i. Such progressions oi fifths and octaves must con- 
sequently be avoided 




Parallel fifths covered by suspensions. 



Parallel octaves. 



REMARK.— The suspensions at c and e are not proper suspensions, as the tones forming the sus- 
pensions are not dissonant tones [ton.'&sforeign to the harmony— 150 N. B.), but are tones belonging to 
the chord. At c, the suspended tones \orra.jtour-six chords of G major, F major, and e minor. At ^, the 
suspended tones form six-chords of G major, F major, and e minor. These suspended tones are conse- 
quently not real suspensions, but have only the* chara£ler of suspensions, as the other tones of the 
chord are held while the suspended tones descend. 
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152. — Suspension Above the Root, Third, Fifth and Seventh. — 
A suspension may be employed above any tone of a triad or sept-chord (151 
— B). A suspension may be prepared by any tone of a triad or sept-chord 
(151— A). 

N. B. — Three points must be observed in the application of the suspension, viz.: 
the PREPARATION, the suspension itself {where ana above which tone it occurs), and 

the RESOI^UTION. 

A. — Suspension above the root, prepared by the fundamental (a), the third 
{b), ih^ fifth {c), and the seventh (d). 




C: VI. 



V7. V,. 

B. — Suspension above the third, prepared by the fundamental (^), the third 
(/), \h& fifth {g), and the seventh (A). 




C:I. V;. IV. I. vi. Vj. II. I. IV. Vy. vn°. I. 1I7. 

C. — Suspension above the fifth, prepared by the fundamental (z), the third 
{k), "Cd!^ fifth (/), and the seventh {m). 




C:iii. V. VI. I. I. Wj IV. I. VI. Wj. u. I. IV7. vy. 

D. — A suspension above the seventh is impossible among the sept-chords of 
a key ; as the suspended tone will in all cases be the perfedt odlave ( ;?), which is not a 
dissonant tone, nor is it foreign to the harmony (160 — N. B.). 

A suspension above the seventh of the diminished sept-chord (^), and also above 
the seventh of the dominant sept-chord {p)y may occur in modui^ation: above the 
latter, however, very seldom. 




REMARK.— The chords indicated by a + in the examples in A and C, contain the suspended 
tone and the tone adove which the suspension occurs. This is allowed under certain conditions only (see 
163— Maxim and Remark). The examples marked by a * likewise contain the suspended tone and the 
tone above which the suspension occurs ; but the suspension in this case forms a ninth of the dominant 
sept-chord, which is treated as a real chord-formation (see 136— Remark). In the above instances, 
however, the ninth has more the character of suspension than of a chord of the ninth ( see 138 ). 
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153. Suspension in the Bass — Faulty Doubling. — The Bass is 
more weighty in tone-power than any of the other upper voices. It thus es- 
tabhshes a firm foundation in a succession of chords (84 ). 

Suspensions may be employed in the Bass, but as the suspended tones ( suspen- 
sions ) are tones foreign to the harmony ( 160 — N. B.) the Bass would, by employing 
them, not only weaken the harmonic foundation, but also, in some instances, make the 
harmonic formation uncertain {c). 

MAXIM. — The tone of the chord above which a suspension occurs, and the sus- 
pended tone should not be sounded simultaneously (as at d)y nor should the sus- 
pended tone be doubled (as at c). Cases of this kind are called faui^Ty douewng. 

In cases of such /auUy doubling (which may occasion uncertain chord-formations, 
as at ^) the resolution of the chord will more definitely explain (establish) its forma- 
tion and harmonic relation (at r). 

^ Faulty doubling. ^ Faulty doubling. 







C: I. 



I. 



I. V,. 



At a (first example), the Bass holds a suspension above the third oi the dominant sept-chord, 
and ( second example ) above the third of the tonic triad. At b, likewise, but the third of the dominant 
sept-chord (first example) is doubled in the Soprano and (second example) in the Tenor, which is 
faulty. At c, the Bass likewise holds a suspension above the third of the dominant sept-chord, but as 
the Soprano doubles the suspended tone (C) the chord bee omes uncertain, as it may be a suspension in 
the Tenor above the third of the tonic triad or a suspension above the third of the dominant sept-chord. 

N. B. — The Bass, on account of its tone-power, may hold the tone of a chord 
above zvhich a suspension occurs , as the harmonic foundation would thereby neither 
be weakened, nor the chord-formation be made uncertain (see 152 — Remark). 

The Tenor may likewise hold the tone of chord above which a suspension occurs 
if the suspension occurs above the root and is at a distance of a ninth from the 
Tenor ( as at ^), not a second ( as at e). 



Sequence. 



Sequence. See 58. 




C: V7. 1. d: V7. I. EferV,. I. C: V,. I. d: V^. i. DjrV^. I. C: V,. I. d: V^. i. Y^-.y^. 

REMARK.— The simultaneous sounding of the suspension and the tone of the chord above 
which the suspension occurs, is most satisfadlory if such takes place above the Root (as at rf and/) 
or FIFTH (as in 152— C), rarely above the third ; as at^, not as at A). 

+ 




It will be best in all cases where the two tones are sounded simultaneously to keep them at a dis- 
tance of a ninth from each other ( as at rf and j?-, and 152— C ). They may be brought closer ( a distance 
of a second ) in the Tenor and Bass ( as at/) ; not in the Tenor and Alto (as at e), nor in any other two 
upper voices. Cases where the suspended tone is a major second above the tone of the chord 
( as at rf and/) are milder than those forming minor seconds (as at ^, A, at -t). The tone-power 
of the Bass firmly establishes the harmony, and the low register ( low pitch ) of the Tenor tends to less- 
en the harshness occasioned bv the proximity of the suspension and chord-tone (at/|. The proximity 
of the two tones at/is satisfactory ( being adoi*^ the root), while at A their position is unsatisfadtory, 
occurring above the third. 
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154» Figured Bass in Suspensions. — Suspensions are not in all 
cases definitely indicated by the figured Bass. 

A figure indicating a suspension is generally followed ( as the suspension descends 
one diatonic degree— 151— Rule VIII. ) by a figure one number less, as: 9 8, 7 6, 6 5, 
4 3> etc. 

N. B. — If a suspension occurs in a chord, the suspension and the most important 
interval of the chord must be indicated by the figures over the Bass. In a triad ( if 
inverted) this would be the fundamental, as at a, b, c; in a sept-chord (if inverted) it 
would be \h& fundamental and seventh, as in 163, at A, B, C. 

A. — ^The examples of suspensions in triads in three voices ( succession of six- 
chords ) in 161— <5, c, d, would be figured as follows : 




C: I. vii°. ^. V. 

Not: I. 1I7. vii°. I7.VI. vii°7.V. 

1.— The figrures 7 6, at a, suggest a sept-chord upon the first half of the measure aud a six-chord 
upon the second half ; but as the 7 descends to the 6, the 7 is consequently a suspension, not a sept-chord. 
Tne SIX-CHORD is thus the real chord, and the harmony must be marked, as at a ;— I., vii°., vi., V., and 
not : I., 117., vii^., I7., VI., vii°7., V. This is also the case at b, the 4-6 is a suspension and the six-chorb 
is the real chord ( see 151— Remark ). 

2.— If suspensions occur in the Bass, as at c, the figures (intervals) are indicated from the first 
note (the suspended note), not from the note of the chord above which the suspension occurs. Ate. 
the E in the Bass forms the suspension above the third ( D ) of the chord ; the other tones of the chord 
thus form the intervals 2 ( which is Xh^ fifth) and 5 (which is the root), while the suspension descends 
to the third of the chord, the other tones being held : 2— 5—. See 4 and 6, example below. 

3.— A suspension above the root of a triad ( in its fundamental position ) is marked 9 8 (see 2 and 
6 of example below), and a suspension above the third is marked simply 4 3 ( see 3 and 7 of example 
below ). 

B. — Examples of figured Bass, with suspensions above the tones of a sEPT-chord 
( fundamental or inverted positions ) are found in 163 — A, B, C. 

EXERCISE LVIII.— Work out the figured Bass below in open position, as in following exam- 
ple. See 151— Rule VIII. At 1, see 153— Remark ; at 4 and 6, see 154— A, 2. 




C:L 



7676 9876 


4 3 


'5 L 


9 8 7 6 


5 — 


7 6 6' 


4 - 6 - 4 - 




4 — 


4 — 


2 - 


4 


2 — 3 — 




2 — 


2 — 






V7. I. IV. Vr. 


1. 


V7. 


I. Vt. 


I. 


IV. I. 



7 4 



76 



98 76 



76 6 
6 98 5— 4 7 



76 
7— 4r- 7— 

2 76 43 98 3— 43 98 76 43 




C: I. VI. II. IV. Vr. I. V. I. ii,. I. V^. I. 

98 98 7— 

7— 7— 7— 6— 65 

3 4 3JJ43 76 43J( % %- 4— |— 



7— 
65 
4 3 «- 



5 - 

7 6 4— 4 — 

} 43 6 4 3— 43 2 — 
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155.^ Suspensions from Below. — Rule VIII., in 151, requires of 
a suspension that it be prepared and resolve one diatonic degree downward. 
In certain cases suspensions may be employed below a tone of a chord 
which resolve one degree upward. 

N. B. — In the major scale are found Two diatonic half -steps — between the third 
and fourth and seventh and eighth degrees (4). These half-steps constitute the third 
and fourth tone of the tetrachords of a major scale ( see 4 — Remark), which have the 
character of leading tones (6 — G), whose natural melodic tendency is upward^ one dia- 
tonic half-step. If these tones ( the third and seventh of the major scale ) are em- 
ployed as suspensions from beloWy they will naturally resolve one diatonic half-step 
upward (as at a). In the harmonic minor scale are contained three diatonic half -steps 
which are likewise employed as suspensions from below (as at ^). 



Tetrachord. 



Tetrachord. 




MAXIM. — Suspensions from below are most satisfadlory wherever the suspended 
tone has a natural inclination to ascend one diatonic half step. Such natural inclina- 
tion for progression upward is found in the diatonic hai,e-steps of the major ( at a), 
and minor scale (at^), and in the augmented interval of the ai^tered chords, 
namely : in the augmented fifth of the augmented triad, at c (140, 141,) ; in the 
augmented sixth of the augmented six-chord, at d (142), the augmented three- 
FouR-six CHORb, at e (148 ), and the augmented five-six chord, at f {14:4: ). 



. o' 




1 ^ 


^ 1 1 


1 Y 


-^ J J 


hr3zi3J 


^^=^ 


^ 


t^ 


^ 


^ 


'ij .^0i^ 






■TSr 







if. IV. 




EXERCISE LIX.— The followin&r exercises in suspensions from below should be worked out in 
four-part harmony in open position. The example below will demonstrate the manner of Bass figuring 
and Uie marking of the degrees. At 1, 2, 3, see i53— N. B. 
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C: L 



V,. 



4 
8 



2 6 



6 6 "US 71 
-a:iv. - V.~ I. 



5_ 4 5| 5 — 
2 8 8 2 8 

IV. C:Vt - I. 



1 8 78 



?• 



6 — 
6 — 

55« m 



4- 788 
% 21f3 4 7 78 2 5 % 2$3 2- j- 7g8 7$ 2$Z 



6—6 



6 5- 



6 5- 



P^nTr f-if -r1n^ ^^M4a^ari^ "P y^"f^f?^f^ 



3 3 28 f- 7|8 



7J8 
7|8 > 6 — 6 
^ r- 75 4- 6 6 



6^ 78 7 

( 5<6 78 53 78 6— {— 7|8 
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156, Double and Triple Suspensions. — Th.^ diminished fifth QXi& 
its inversion, the augmented fourth, are the mildest dissonant intervals, and 
at the same time the most satisfadlory in their resolution ; as the diminished 
fifth resolves into the major or minor third (a), and the augmented fourth 
into the major or minor sixth ( ^). See 72 — B. 

N. B. — The chords in which the diminished fifth is found are mild discords. 
They are: the diminished triad, at c (64); the dominant sept-chord, at d (96); the 
diminished triad with minor seventh, at e (112 — Remark) ; and the diminished sept- 
chord, at/(117— N. B.). See 118. " 

h c d ^ -mi m S 

I. C:vn°T. 

A. — As the two tones constituting the diminished Jifth ascend and descend one 
diatonic degree in their resolution, they may therefore be employed as doubi^e suspen- 
sions, — one from above and one from below, thus : 
, ^_/^^ J I '^ _ . * 





a: °vii°7. 

B. — ^All chords in which the diminished Jifth occurs require (like the diminished 
Jifth ) a definite resolution ( see Remark.) The dissonant intervals of the chords men- 
tioned at N. B., or the whole chord may be employed as suspensions from above and 
below, thereby forming suspensions in three and four parts, thus : 

Double. Triple. Double. Triple. Quadruple. Quadruple. 

^^ -A\L^?i W^ j II ,-,.4 = ;-. I I I ^isf^ ' II W ^j W^-' 




.... _. ..... I. a: V7. I. a: V7. i. C: V?. i. a: V^. 

C. — Double and triple suspensions from above may likewise occur where two 
voices descend in thirds {q), sixths (r), or THREE voices descend in six-chords {s, t,)y 
thus: 




REMARK.— The altered chords (140 to 144) likewise contain dissonant intervals which maybe 
employed as double, triple, and quadruple suspensions from above and below, but their application as 
such is not as satisfa<Slory as those containing the diminished fifth. Some of the examples above (es- 
pecially those from kiop) may be explained (nfferently (160— Kemark). 

EXERCISE LX.— Work out this ^ven Bass in open position, and carefully observe the rules 
(VIII.— 151, and 153— N. B.) in the application of the double and triple suspensions. Mark the degrees, 
as in example 1. 

78 98 9 9898 9 9 

5—65— 78 7876 786 78 

43 6 5 43 7 432 5 7 3-4 — 87434743 




7 6 6 9 7« 8 

5447 7jp 8 7 5- 

2 3— 3 $436 $48 
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157. Suspensions Retained Through Several Chords. — In the 

preparation and resolution of a suspension (152 — N. B.) we have thus far 
employed two chords : the chord forming the preparation, and the chord in 
which the suspension occurred (resolved). The voices not holding the sus- 
pension may, however, move with more freedom, employing three or more 
chords while a suspension is held. 

N. B. — A suspension must always resolve to the tone above (or below — 156) 
which it occurs (150 — N. B.). While the suspension thus resolves the Bass and other 
voices may move to another tone of the same chord (a), or another chord {b). 





0:1. Vt. - C: V7 I. VI. V7.- I. IV. 

At a the suspension occurs above \h.^ fifth (D) of the dominant sept-chord to 
which it resolves ; but the Bass at the same time moves from the fundamental to the 
five-six chord. In the second example, at a, the Bass and the Alto proceed to another in- 
terval of the same chord. At b and c the suspension occurs above the root (C ) of the 
tonic triad ; it resolves to C, but the latter is no more the root of the tonic triad, but 
becomes third of the a minor triad, at d, and at ^, fifth of the F major triad. 

MAXIM. — A suspension may be continued through SEVKRAI, chords if the tone 
above which the suspension occurs is one of the tones ( interval ) of the following 
chords y e. g.: 




I. V7. I. I. V7. I. 

At d the G in the upper voice belongs to the three chords; at e the Soprano 
holds a suspension above this tone ( the G), while the other voices move to the other 
chords. The suspension, however, finally resolves to the tone above which it is held. 

REMARK.— The examples of susx>ensions at b and c have the appearance of chords of the 
ninth. If such accidental chord-formations were treated as chords of the. ninth, each particular 
chord of the major (107) and minor scale (115), if a ninth were added, would demand a special 
treatment, as to inversions, omission, etc., which would make the explanation regarding the use of 
such chords extremely difficult. The proper chord of the ninth is the aomtnant ninth ( 133~Remark). 



treatment, as to inversions, omission, etc., which would make the explanation regardinjg 

;ly difficult. The proper chord of the ninth is the ao> .-..-- 

other accidental ninths are harsh dissonant intervals which require (like the suspensions— 151— Rule 



VIll. ) preparation and resolution. They are therefore subje<Sl to the same treatment as the suspensions, 
and as such are more easily explained and understood (see 138— Remark). The following example 
may illustrate this. 

At 1, 6, and 7, see 156—0 ; at 2, see 156—3. As to the skip of the voices at 3 and 5, see 91— Ex. 
XXXII. At 4, a suspension is held through several chords. See Maxim. 
^I, ^^2, , 3 U J U-^4,^^ I 




7 — 
6 5 
4 3 
Vr. 



9 7fl 7 6 9 8 

7 7 654676 76 

34 425jt4 4 — 

C: I. V7. I. VI. IV. — LFtV^. G:V7.C:V7.a:viiV-VI.— C:I. Vr- I. 

EXERCISE LXI.— Work out the given Bass in open position and mark the degrees as in the 
foregoing example and Example 1. 

6 77— 98 7679 7— 

5 4 4 7 5— 6 6 — 7— 64 5 6 6 7 6 5— 

1 62376 '3 448 5 4 3 2 5 2 3—453 4 3 



- Vr. - I. — V7.— a:°vii°7. I. ii°7.C:I-V7.-I. 

6 6A7J8 7 6 6- 

57 545—3 545- 

\ % 6234327 4 8674364! 



6 5 — 
5 4 3 7 



6—9 
5 -7 7|8 
2-«43 
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158. Interrupted Resolution of a Suspension. — A suspension 
must resolve (151 — Rule VIII.); the resolution may, however, be inter- 
rupted. 

A. — The voice holding the suspension may move {a) ox skip {b) into another tone 
( interval ) of the same chord in which the suspension is held before resolving into the 
tone above which the suspension occurs, thus : 
_ o 

°' - \ J ^ - . J _ . o c 




At a and b the suspension occurs above the ^— third of the dominant sept-chord. 
At a the resolution is interrupted by inserting the V>— fifth of the sept-chord, and at 
by the G — root of the sept-chord between the suspension and its resolution. The tone 
above which the suspension occurs ( the B ) is finally heard, however, so that the ear 
nevertheless perceives the suspension and its regular resolution^ as at c. 

B. — ^The resolution of a suspension may be interrupted by one or more tones 
foreign to the chord in which the suspension occurs. 

1. — If such tones are appoggiaturas (168 ) — ton^s foreign to the harmony which, 
when struck, move a degrke up or down to a tone of the same chord ( as at ^, e,f). 




a. — If such tones are passing tones (161 ) — tones foreign to the harmony, em- 
ployed in passing diaTonica^i^y to another tone of the same chord (as at ^). 




REM ARK.— The O above a note denotes a chord-tone, a + an appoggiatura, and a — a passing tone 
(see 163, 161). 

159. Unresolved Suspensions. — Cases may occur in which a tone 
of a melody appears as a suspension (at * ), but is not resolved as such, thus : 




Such cases of unresolved suspensions in a melody occur principally above the 
FIFTH of the tonic triad ( as at a, ^,), or show themselves to be the unresolved ninth 
of the dominant ninth (as at r ), which if it ( the ninth ) appears in mei^ody above the 
ROOT and third of the chord ( see 134— Remark ) is almost as flexible regarding its 
introduction and resolution as the seventh in the dominant sept-chord (118 — A). 

Such interrupted suspension in the melody may likewise be employed above the 
fifth of the dominant triaa or sept-chord, e. g.: 




N. B 



REMARK.— Examples as at e may be explained as delayed progressions (160). 
. will be defined in 166— C. 



The case at 
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160. Anticipated and Delayed Progressions. — Suspensions belong 
to the delayed progressions (150 — N. B.), in one or more voices; thus: 




C: I. 



N. B. — One or more voices may delay or anticipate an expected progression, 
thereby forming tones foreign to the harmony. The progression of one of the three 
voices at by is delayed at c^ dy and e, and anticipated at/, g^ and h ( see Remark). 

A. — Dei^ay^d Progressions — in the upper (^), middle (^/f), and lower voice {e). 
Regular Progression. 

! g H!^ K-^ . 1 ^ i^,! ^ , ! « ! ^' , ! 




VL ni. IV. I. II. VI. 



C:vi.iu.IV. I. II. VI. vi.ui.IV. I. II. VI. vi. iii. IV. I ii. vi. 

B.— Anticipated Progressions— in the upper {/), middle (^), and loa/er voice 
(h). 




C: VI. III. IV. I. II. VI. VI. III. IV. I. II. VI. VI. ni. IV. I. ii. vi. 
C— Anticipated Progression in Two Voices — in the upper and middle (z), 
middle and lower {k)^ and upper and lower voice (/). 




-. IV. I. II. VI. VI. m. IV. I. II. VI. VI. III. IV. I. II. VI. 

D. — Dei<ayed Progression in Two Voices — in the upper and middle Km), mid- 
dle and lower {n ), and upper and lower voice {o). 




E.— Dei^ayed (/) AND Anticipated Progressions (^) in Three Voices. 




C: VI. III. IV. 

REMARK.— There is no difference between the example of delayed progression at d and real 
tuspensions, as the middle voice descends by deg-rees (151— N. B.). The other examples, however, are 
altogether different from the suspensions, as the voices move by skips, which would preclude the use 
of suspensions, as these must resolve by degrees ( 151— Rule VIII. ). 

The examples of double and triple suspensions in 166 at ^, A, «, k, /, m, n, o, and A may be consid- 
ered as belonging to the anticipated progressions— t\ie Bass anticipating the ionic triad. 

EXERCISE LXII.— Point out the anticipated and delayed progressions in the following example. 




C^'T II. V. I. IV. V^. VI. n.Vr. I. 

QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER XL 
15^150. what is a suspension? 160— 151. What is required of a suspension? 161— 156, 



Which dissonant interval may be employed in forming double suspensions ( from below and above ) ? 
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Chapter XII. 

PASSING tONES-ALTERNATING TONES-APPOGGIATURAS. 

161. Passing Tones — Passing Dissonant. — A passing tone is 
(like the suspension — 160) a tone foreign to the harmony. 

N. B. — A PASSING TONE is a tone foreign to the harmony which is employed upon 
the unaccented part of the measure in passing diatonically ( 4 ) from one tone of a 
chord to another. ( See Remark ). 



A.— Diatonic passing tones of the major scai.e. 

o — o— o o — o — o ooo — o — ooooo — o- 




At a the diatonic passing tone^ between the root and thirds is D ; between the third oxi^ fifth ( at 3 ) 
F ; at <:, from the^/A (G) to the octave (C)— bein^ a fourth— we require two diatonic passing tones : A 
and B. At d the A appears as ninth (136— B ) ; it is therefore marked as a tone belonging to the chord 
of the dominant ninth. 

The tones belonging to the chord are indicated by an o, the passing tones by a — . 

B.— Diatonic passing tones of the minor scai.e. 




a: V7 I. 

Whether the sixth and seventh of the minor scale should be raised or lowered in em- 
ploying PASSING TONES DEPENDS UPON THE ACCOMPANYING HARMONY. 

At J- and h the diatonic tones of the melodic minor scale (64—0) are employed as passing tones 
(see 123). These passing tones would be objedtionable with the harmony at /; the sijrth lowered and 
the seventh raised ( harmonic minor scale— 64-3 ) would be better, as at k. The descending melodic 
minor scale at /, is likewise obje<Slionable, with the accompanying harmony ( dominant sept-chord ) ; the 
seventh raised and the sixth lowered, as at m ( harmonic minor scale ), would conform Wi^ passong tones 
to the harmony. 




In example m, at *, the F appears as ninth of the dominant chord of the ninth ; as such it consti- 
tutes a tone of the chord and is consequently more acceptable (in spite of the augmented second — 73 ) 
than if Fit were employed (as in 136— Kemark— at A), which would constitute the major ninth of the 
major scale. 

C. — Chromatic passing tones (see 6 — N. B.). 




At «, between the root (C) and the major third (E), there are three chromatic passing tones; at o,. 
between the third ^H) and the fifth (G|, being a minor third, there are two chromatic passing tones. 
From the fifth ( G ) to the octave ( C ), being a v^kpbc:i fourth, we employ four chromatic passing tones. 

REMARK.— PASSiNt> TOTTES OCCUR UPON THE unacccnted part of the measure only { see 163— Max- 
im). In 4-4 time the unaccented parts of the measure are found upon the secona q.u6. Jourth quarter : 

IB f ? ^ 4 or, if only two half notes occur in the measure, upon the second half: B ~Y~2\ 

The SEVENTH of the collateral sept-chords is frequently employed as a passing tone upon the unac- 
cented part of the measure— second-half— (see 122— N. B. and 123— N. B.). In S-4 time the unaccented 

parts of the measure are the second and third quarters : J "^ 

is always the accented part. 



h 



The first tone of each measure 
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162. Alternating Tones — Alternating Dissonant. — The aliernai- 
ing tone is like Mh^ passing tone (161), foreign to the harmony. 

N. B. — An alternating tone ( or changing tone ) is a tone foreign to the harmony 
which occurs upon the unaccented part of the measure, resulting by moving from a 
tone of a chord to the tone a degree above or below and back to the chord-tone, there- 
by alternating with a chord-tone. ( See Remark.) 

A.— The Ai^TERNATiNG TONK ABOVE a chord-tone is always a diatonic tone {half 
or whole step)^ as at a^ b, 

B.— The AI.TERNATINO TONE BEI.OW a chord-tone is most satisfactory if it forms 
Si diatonic half-step (9), as at ^, d. 

The alternating tones are indicated by a w. 




r= 



The notes marked with a ^, at 3, have the character of alternating tones, but are really tones 
belonging- to the chord. See 161— A. The alternating tones below may be ( like those above, at A ) 
diatonic tones, as at e,f, but these are not as satisfactory as those a diatonic half-step below, as at c, d. 
Alternating tones above and below in succession, as at ^, give the group of notes the character of the 
Turn. 




C. — Interrupted progressions of the alternating tones often occur in a suc- 
cession of thirds (A), sixths (^'), or six-chords (^), as also frequently in the resolution 
of the dominant sept-chord (/). The small notes point out the progression the alter- 
nating tone ought to have tsiken. 




REMARK. —The alternating tone occurs like the passing tone (161— Remark) upon the unac- 
cented part of the measure only, while the harmony is sustained. If it occurs upon the accented part 
of the measure, or is struck with the harmony upon the unaccented part, it is then no longer an alternat- 
ing tone (see 163'Maxim.) 

163, Appoggiaturas — Leaning Dissonant. — The appoggiatura 
( from the Italian appoggiare — to lean ) is almost identical with the alternat- 
ing tone (162 — Remark ), as it always, like the latter, occurs one degree 
above or below a chord-tone, upon the accented part of the measure however, 
( a, b, Cy d,) or struck with the chord upon the unaccented part ( h, z ,) which 
makes it more dissonant. 

N. B. — An appoggiatura is a tone foreign to the harmony appearing upon the 
accented part of the measure one degree above (a, b,) or below (r, af,) a tone of a 
chord to which it must resolve ( see 162 — A, B,). The appoggiatura is marked by a +. 

+ +0 +0 +0+0 +0 +0 +0 +0+0+0 +0+0 +0 + o + o + o 




MAXIM. — A. passing tone (161) and alternating tone (162), if they occur upon 



the ACCENTED PART OP A MEASURE (as 2Xf ^,), or are STRUCK with the chord upon the 

UNACCENTED PART OF A MEASURE ( as at h, Z,), become APPOGGIATURAS. 




REMARK.— The appoggiatura may be introduced by skits, as at a, b, c, d, or by moving into it 
by degrees, as at/, g, h; it may likewise be introduced bjr skips ui>on the unaccented part of the 
measure, as at d. Its peculiar leaning tendency makes its introduction— notwithstanding its disso- 
nant chara<5ler— in all cases pliant and effedlive in melody. The appoggiatura may even be longer 
than the tone above or below wnich it occurs, as at e. 
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164, Double Appoggiaturas. — ^The appoggiatura resolves directly 
to the tone above or below which it occurs (16&— -N. B.). 

N. B. — Both the appoggiaturas {above and below) may be employed in one voice 
upon the accented part of the measure before resolving into the tone which they 
effedl, thereby forming a doubi^e appoggiatura; e. g.: 

-I- + 0++0 + +0O+ + + 0++0++0 




At a, a double appoggiatura is employed eflfedling the root^ thirds and fifth of a 
triad, and at ^, the rooty thirdy fifths and seventh of the dominant sept-chord. At Cy a 
double appoggiatura is employed eflfedling the sixth ( root of the chord ) in a succes- 
sion of six-chords. At d likewise, but the appoggiaturas take the character of grace 
NOTES ; in this manner they are frequently employed. 

+ +0+ +0+ -Ho ++O.+ + O ++0 + + + + 




165. Passing Tones in Two Parts. — Passing tones (161 ) may be 
employed in more parts than one. 

N. B. — The thirds and sixths ( imperfedl consonances — 22 — B ) are the only inter- 
vals which, in a progression in parallel motion in two parts, give any harmonic satis- 
fadlion ; e. g.: 

Sixths. Sixths. 




C: major. 



a: minor. 



Thirds. 



A. — Diatonic passing tones in two parts may be employed if two voices move 
in thirds in parallel motion (as at r, d^. 

B.— Diatonic passing tones in two parts may be employed if two voices move 
in sixths in parallel motion (as at ^). 



00—0 



00 — 




C. — Chromatic passing tones in two parts in parallel motion — in thirds 
(/ S^ and sixths {h). 



o o 




D. — Diatonic passing tones in two parts in contrary motion. 




REMARK.— Passing tones in two parts progrressing in parallel motion in thirds and sixths 
(tf to A) are always satisfadtory (N. B.), as the two voices move in the same dire<5tion, one appearing 
as companion to the other, establishing a melodic phrase in thirds or sixths, thus apparently both 
striving simultaneously for the same object, namely : the other tones of the chord. 

The dissonant tones constituting the passing tones of the two voices progressing in contrary 
MOTION at >fe— *, form two tones (or chord) which have no seeming tendency for mutual melodic pro- 
gression, but appear to be independent chords, which sound extremely harsh with the real chord. At 
,_* the two voices passing sound but one tone ( F ) ; the harshness is thus not so pronounced as at k 
( see 166— Remark ). 
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166. Alternating Tones and Appoggiaturas in Two and More 
Parts. — The progression in two voices of parallel thirds and sixths is har- 
monically satisfadlory (165 — N. B.). Alternating tones and appoggiaturas 
in two parts are generally employed in a progression of thirds and sixths. 

A.— Ai<TERNATiNO TONKS IN TWO PARTS in parallel motion in thirds {a ) and 
sixths {d). 



0>-^0 O^-'O'— 'O Owo>-'0 




B. — Mternatestg tones in three parts in six-chords {c),in contrary motion 




C— Appoggiaturas in two parts in parallel motion— va thirds (/) and sixths 

+ + + + 000 + +0 + + 0+0 



kgV 



D. — Appoggiaturas in three TA.^ts— in parallel motion (A)— in contrary motion 
ii\. See 165— Remark. 

^ ' « « « 

+ 0+0 





REMARK.— The alternating: tones in three parts, at rf— *, form three tones ( root, fifths seventh^ 
of a DIMINISHED SEPT-CHORD ; as such they are dissonant intervals, which must resolve. At i the ap- 
poggiaturas in three parts likewise form discords which must resolve. The examples of alternating 
tones and appoggiaturas in three parts at d and z— * thus form actual discords ( real chords — see 167 — 
N. B.) ; consequently not all the tones of the harmony ( dominant-sept-chord ) with which these alter- 
nating tones and appoggiaturas occur can be sounded at the same time, as the discord would be too 
great, as at e. Only the root and Ji/tk of the chord are given, as at c, d, and h, u In the examples at 
a, b, and/, g, the alternating tones and appoggiaturas appear in but two parts— vakai.l.ki. motion, 
which gives them more the character of melody { see 165— Remark), not harmony (chords), as at rf, 
e, A, t. 

Another explanation of the combination of tones at c, d, hy t\ will be found in 172. 

EXERCISE LXII.— Indicate the passing tones, alternating tones, and appoggiaturas in the fol- 
lowing example. The passing tones should be indicated by a — , the alternating tones by a ^, an4 
the appoggiaturas by a +. At 1, 7, 8, see 166, 166 ; at 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14, see 163— Remark ; at 4, set 
162 -A.; at .u, see ltJ4— N. B.; at 12, see 162— C. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

-J-J.J J J -^! ■ ,. ■■ ! J J-^-L^'-jJ- 




V,. C:V7. 



V. C:ii7. V7. 
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167. Passing Chords. — Passing tones are tones foreign to the har- 
mony, employed upon the unaccented part of a measure ( 161 — Remark) in 
passing from a tone of a chord to another ( 161 — N. B.). 

N. B. — Passing tones may be employed in one (161), two (166) and three 
PARTS. Passing tones in three parts form reai, chords which, as they occur upon the 
unaccented part of the measure (like the passing tones) are called passing chords. 

A. — Passing six-chords: diatonic {a, b), chromatic {c), 

B.— Passing chords — Diminished sept-chord {d). 



— O — , o — 

o , b 




V,. I. 



The diminished sept-chord is the most useful of all discords as 2, passing chord, as 
its combination oi four tones forms a verjr mild discord, which is easily introduced 
(118 — B), and is very pliant in its resolution (121 — N. B.). At flf and e the passing 
chords marked with a * are diminished sept-chords ; the passing chords marked with 
a t are dominant sept-chords (see Remark). 

MAXIM. — The chords upon the accented part of a measure (161 — Remark) 
should be essential, principal chords of the scale (see 197). Between these upon 
the unaccented part of the measure the passing chords are employed (as at a, by r, d). 
Even should the passing chords be foreign to the scale (as at ^ and flf) the tonality 
of the scale would not thereby be destroyed, as the passing chords appear upon the 
unaccented part of the measure between the essential chords of the scale upon the 
accented part (as at d). 

The effect of passing chords upon the accented part of the measure instead of 
the unaccented part may be observed in the following. By placing the example in 
148 in 3-4 time we bring out the character oi passing chords more decidedly (at ^), 
and by placing these passing chords upon the accented part of the measure (at/) we 
may observe the effeA of their misplaced position (see 148 — Remark), 




REMARK — The passing chords at a, b, and c have really the character of passing chords, as 
all three of the upper voices employ diatonic and chromatic passing tones. This is not the case at 
d and e where the voices move by degrees or skip into the passing chords. These chords must con- 
sequently be treated as real chords whose resolution being irregular, perhaps, must nevertheless be 
carefully observed. If such chords are sounded simultaneously with one or more tones of another 
chord (as at d — 166) it can be brought about only under certain conditions which will be explained 
in 172— Remark. It will be seen that most of the passing chords at d and e are chords of a mild, 
dissonant charaSler (118— N. B.), whose dissonant intervals are very pliant but decided in their reso- 
lution, which makes them very useful in this connedtion. 
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168. Application of Accidental Dissonants. — The passing tones 
in one ( 161 ) and two voices ( 165 ), the ai^ternating Tones in one ( 162 ) 
and two voices ( 166 — A ) and the appoggiaturas in one ( 163 ) and two 
voices ( 166 — C ) are accidental dissonants which have more the charadler 
of MEi^ODY than harmony or chords (see 165 — Remark). 

N. B. — Passing tones ^alternating tones^ and appoggiaturas are treated as meIvOdic 
PROGRESSIONS (w^/^^iV embellishments). They are consequently not subjedl to the 
rules governing four-part harmony, but conform to the melodic demands of the dia- 
tonic major and minor scale. ParaIvIvEi* fifths and octaves (43) resulting through 
passing tones (a, c) and alternating tones {b) are faulty, and must be avoided. 




MAXIM. — The passing tones, alternating tones, and appoggiaturas may be em- 
ployed in any voice. The alternating tones and the appoggiaturas should not be 
sounded simultaneously {same pitch) with the chord-tone, as this would occasion a 
FAUivTY DOUBi^iNG ( see 168 — Maxim), as at d, e. The alternating tone and the appog- 
giatura may be sounded simultaneously with the chord-tone if the latter appears an 
OCTAVE a:pa.kT from the former, as in all examples in 162, 168, 164, 166 — A — C; not 
thus: 

o N-^o^«-^o o ^-'o^ o o ^-'o^^o + o+o + o + o + o+o Presto. 




REMARK.— In the use of alternating tones and appoggiaturas everything depends upon the 
rapidity of the movement of the composition in which they occur. The example at e would be 
faulty in a slow or even moderate movement, but in a rapid movement, as at/, it would not be 
objectionable. 

EXERCISE LXIII.— The following choral from Bach's Passion music of St. Matthew should 
be analyzed. The pupil should mark the degrees, as in Ex. LXII.— 166, indicate the suspensions, 
the passing tones, alternating tones, and appoggiaturas. At 1, 3, see 167— Maxim ; at 2, 4. 5, 9, see 
165— A B.; at6seel66-A; at 7 see 163— Maxim ; at 8 see 153— N. B.; at 10 see 158— B—1. 




QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER XII. 

162— 161. What is a passing tonef 163— 161. Uiwn which part of a measure are the passing 
tones employed? 164— 161. Which are the accented parts of the measure in 4-4 time and 3-4 timer 
165 — 162, What is an alternating tone? 166— 162. Upon which part of the measure are the alter- 
nating tones employed? 167— 163. What is an appog giatura? 168— 163. Upon which part of a 
measure are the appoggiaturas employed? 169 — 163. What does the word appoggiatura signify? 
170— 1 64-. What is a double appoggiatura ? 171 — 1 65. Which intervals are most adapted for forming 
passing tones in two parts? 172—165, 166. Which motion is especially employed in the use of 
passing tones in two parts? 173— 167. VfYisXis^ passing chord? 174— 167. Which discord is espe- 
cially useful as passing chord? and why> 175— 167. What chords ou^ht to be placed upon the 
accented part or a measure? 176— 168. How are passing tones, alternating tones and appoggiaturas 
treated? 177— 168. What are the passing tones, alternating tones and appoggriaturas termed colle<5t- 
ively? 
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Chapter XIII. 

ORGAN POINT (PEDAL TONE )-STATIONARY TONES. 

169. Stationary Tones. — Besides the accidental dissonants men- 
tioned in 168 there is still another instance in which a tone foreign to the 
harmony is employed. 

N. B. — The TONIC is the essential or generating tone of the scale (5 — A, and 
28). The DOMINANT is the next in importance (5 — B). The tonic and dominant {first 
and fifth tone of the scale) are the first tones of the two halves (t^trachords — 4) 
of the scale (a). 

_ Tetrachord. Tetrachord. 



=i— «i 



^ 



MAXIM. — The tonic as generating tone of the diatonic scale is the TONAI. basis 
or foundation of the whole scale (at ^) ; and by adding the dominant this tonal basis 
is strengthened (at df). Thus one {d, c) or both (d) of these tones, forming the tonal 
or scale basis, may remain stationary while one {b, c, d), two (^) or more voices (f) pass 
through the diatonic tones of the scale ; thus : 

^ c d e f 




REMARK.— If a voice retains a tone while other voices move through a succession of chords, 
the retained tone is called a stationary tone ( d to/). 

170. Organ Point on the Tonic— Stationary tones (169— Re- 
mark) are generally found in the Bass ; and as such tones were first em- 
ployed upon the organ they are called organ point or pedai, tones. 

The following conditions must be observed in the application of the organ point : 

A. — The STATIONARY TONE {organ point) must, at its introduction, be one of the 
tones of the chord with which it is sounded. 

B-— The organ point must, when it ends, be one of the tones of the chord which 
is sounded with it. 

C. — The organ point may be employed at the beginning, middle, or at the end of 
a composition ; it must airways be introduced at a definite rhythmical division how- 
ever—at the beginning of a sediion^ phrase or period. 

MAXIM. — The tonic or tonal basis of the scale (169— Maxim) is most frequently 
employed as organ point or pedal tone, thus : 




REMARK.—The above organ point on the tonic begfins and ends with the root of the tonic 
trwd (see A— B ). It begrins after the first two measures ( sedlion ) and continues to the end, while the 
other voices descend in a succession of six-chords, with suspensions above the sixth in the upper voice. 
The upper voices progress according to the rules of four-part harmony without reference to the organ 
point. 
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171. Organ Point on the Dominant. — As was stated in 169 — 
N. B., the DOMINANT (^ fifth tone of the scale) is the first tone of the second 
tetrachord. It is also, after the tonicy the most important tone of the scale 
(6-B). 

MAXIM. — The dominant, constituting with the tonic the tonal basis of the scale 
(169 — Maxim ), is frequently employed, in the Bass, as stationary tone—<mf^K^ point. 
The conditions governing its application are the same as those governing the tonic 
(170 — A, B, C). The plagal cadence^ however, can not be employed with the organ 
point on the dominant (see N. B.). 




N. B. — The foregoing organ point on the dominant begins with the fifth of the 
tonic triad (see 170 — A). Its first ending is faulty, as the organ point continues while 
the upper voices form the plagal cadence (at * ) , which is harmonically very unsatisfac- 
tory. Besides, the organ point (the Bass) ends with the fifth of the tonic triad which, 
although being a tone of the chord, is nevertheless faulty, as the cadence thereby 
becomes incomplete {imperfeH,, 136 — B), closing with \h.^ four-six chord, 

172. Organ Point on the Tonic and Dominant. — The tonic and 
dominant sounded simultaneously constitute the tonal basis of the scale 
(169 — Maxim). 

N. B. — ^The tonic and dominant may consequently be employed simultaneously as 
stationary tones — organ point in the Bass. Their application as such requires the 
same considerations as does the single stationary tone. See 170 — A, B, C. 

r^aulty (nrN.B.) 




i^i^gil^ 



^^=— ^^H=g- 



REMARK.-The foregoingr organ point in the Bass on the tonic a.n6. dominant begins with the 
root and Ji/ik of the tonic triad and ends with the same. The two tones [tonic and dominant) thus 
decidedly establish the tonal basis {^foundation ) of the scale ( 169— Maxim ). The other chords do 
not disturb this, as they are all chords belonging to the same key (169, at/). Even if the chords 
are not all of the same key (as at A), the double or^an point (on the tonic and dominant) would, not- 
withstanding, maintain the foundation ( tonal basis ) of the original key ; thus : 




The chords at ^, marked with a *, are diminished sept-chords which have the charadter of passing- 
chords (167— B) upon the unaccented part of the measure, while the essential (principal) chords 
of the scale fall upon the accented part of the measure (167— Maxim). These passing chords do 
not consequently materially disturb the foundation [tonal basis) of the key. It .is faulty, however, 
to employ a succession of chords that are too foreign to the stationary tone— or^an point ( as at <: ) ; 
as the tonal basis of the key would be completely destroyed thereby, which would make it appear 
as if there existed no relation between the harmony and the stationary tone. 
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173, Stationary Tones in Various Parts. — Stationary tones, if 
employed in the Bass ( being the most frequent — as the Bass is the most 
weighty in tone power — 153), are called pedai, tones or organ point. 
The stationary tone, by being placed in the Bass, receives a certain characfter 
of foundation — tonal basis ( 169 — Maxim ) ; this is not the case if it be 
placed in an upper voice. 

MAXIM.— Stationary tones on the tonic (170) and dominant (171) may be 
employed in any voice, if the voice (or part) be sufficiently weighty in tone power 
to establish itself as an individual voice against the harmony in the other parts 
The application is subje<5l to the conditions mentioned in 170— A, B, C. 



la the Soprano. 



Stationary Tones on the Tonic 

In the Alto. 



In the Tenor. 




Stationary Tones on the Dominant. 
In the Soprano. In the Alto. In the Tenor. 




N. B. — A stationary tone or organ point may be discontinued whenever it con- 
stitutes one of the tones of one of the accompanying chords, as at g^ not as at h. 
The voice holding the stationary tone must — when discontinuing the latter — then 
proceed according to the rules of chord connedlion, thus : 




REMARK.— stationary tones in Wm^ upper voices on the tonic and dominant simultaneously (as 
in the Bass — 172 ) are not pradlical, as the two tones do not establish the chara<5ler of foundation— /o«a/ 
basis (169— Maxim ) if placed in the upper voices. The stationary tone in the upper voice has neither 
sufficient tone power to permit of a succession of discords in the other voices — as in the case with the 
organ point in the Bass ( at g and h ). The succession of chords which are sounded with a stationary 
tone in an upper voice should, consequentlv, not be too discordant with the stationary tone ( as at a 
to/). The succession pf chords at g see 170. 171 ) would be faulty if the stationary tone were placed 
in an upper voice (see 172 — Remark). 



QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER XIII. 

178 — 160. Which tone is the generating tone or tonal basis of the scale? 179— 160, Which two 
tones of a scale establish the scale foundation or tonal basis of a scale ? 180 -1 60. What is a stationary 
tone ? 181— 1 70. What is an organ point or pedal tone f 182— 1 70, 171. Which tones of the scale are 
employed as organ points? 183— 170. What are the rules regarding the application of an orean 
point? 184— 172. Which two tones may be employed simultaneously as organ point? 185 — 1T3. 
Which tones may be employed as stationary tones in the upper voices ? 



Part III.— Elements of Composition. 
Chapter XIV. 



MODULATION. 

174, Modulation. — Modulation occurs whenever the charadler (to- 
nality — 33 ) of a key is changed by employing tones or chords belonging to 
other keys ; thereby establishing the tonality of another key. 

N. B.— MODUI^ATION CONSISTS IN PASSING FROM ONE KEY TO ANOTHER. 

A modulation may be : 

A.— Imperfect (see 148— N* B.). B.— Perfect (see 177). 

In the former the new key is not definitely established but only indicated by dia- 
tonic tones or chords belonging to another key, while in the latter the tonality of the 
new key is gradually prepared and finally fixed (established) by means of the ca- 
dence (see 146 — Remark). 

Ylh. Discords Establishing a Key.— There are but few discords 
which, in* their regular resolution, definitely establish the tonality — major and 
minor charadler of a key. 

N. B.— All chords containing a diminished fifth are mild discords which, in 
their natural resolution, establish the charadler of a key (see 118 — N. B.). These are: 

The diminished triad ( 64) ; the dominant sept-chord (96) ; the diminished 
triad with minor seventh (113); the diminished sepT-chord (117); and the Ai,- 
TERED chords with the augmented sixth (14S, 143, 144). 

176, Means Employed in Modulation. — In passing from one key 
to another such means should be employed as will enable us to reach the 
new key gradually without any harshness. 

The essential means employed in modulating from one key to another are : 
A. — Chords indefinitei^y i^ocated — major and minor triads ( 146 — 1, 2 ) ; 
B.— REGUI.AR and IRREGUI.AR RESOi^uTiON OF Tusco^jys— dominant sept-chord 
( 136 )— diminished sept-chord ( 132 — B ) ; 
C— Common tones ( 88 ) ; 
D.— Enharmonic tones (see 192— N. B.). 

177. Perfect Modulation.— A modulation is either perfe5l or imper- 
fe6l ( 174 ). A perfect modulation requires : 

A. — A gradual introduction of the new key by means of a succession of carefully 
chosen chords fixing the tonality of the new key (82, 66, 176 — N. B.). 

B.— The final establishing of the new key through the EXTENDED FOUR-SIX CA- 
DENCE (90— N. B., or 132— A, at a ) ; thus: 

From C major to Db major. 




C: I. 




f: V. I. 


IV 


Db:m. 


VI 



. I. V7. I. 

REMARK.— In this example the / minor triad gradually prepares the tonality of the key of 
D-flat major. The latter is, however, finally established by means of the extended ^H^-six cadence. 
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178. Diatonically Related Keys. — A major scale is composed of 
two halves of equal proportions called tetr<ichords (4 — Remark ). The two 
tetrachords of a scale are likewise contained in other scales, so that the dia- 
tonic tones of a major and minor scale are found in other major and minor 
scales. 

N. B. — Keys which are related to one another on account of the many identical 
diatonic tones are called diatonicai.i.y related keys (a, d). 

A. — Major keys related to a major key are : the major key a fifth above — domi- 
nant KEY, and the major key a fifth below — sub-dominant key (at a). 

B. — Minor keys related to a major key are : its relative minor — sub-mediant 
key; Xh^ relative minor oi the dominant — mediant key, and sub-dominant — super 
TONIC KEY (at ^). 

C. — Minor keys related to a minor key are : the minor key a fifth above — domi- 
nant MINOR KEY (Remark), and the minor key a fifth below — sub-dominant key 
(atd). 

D. — Major keys related to a minor key are : its relative major — mediant key, 
and the relative major of the sub-dominant — sub-mediant key (at a). 




d minor. 



m 



JhaJk^ 



a minor. 



^^^m 



^- »•- 



e minor. 



'm 



REMARK.— The six diatonically related keys are not only related through the diatonic tones 
but' also on account of the tonic triads. That is, the tonic triads of the six diatonically related keys 
of C major are triads belonging- to the latter scale (as at a). The tonic triads of the diatonically 
. related keys of a minor (C and F major and d minor) are likewise found in the latter key, with the 
exception of the tonic triad of the dominant key {e minor, at *). The chord upon the fifth 
degree of the minor scale is a major triad ( 67— N. B.). The related key upon the fifth degree, how- 
ever, cannot be a major key, as the diatonic tones of the major key (E major) would be too foreign 
to the original minor key (a minor). 

179. Tonic Related Keys — Common Tone. — The six diatonically 
related keys are related in various ways ( 178 — Remark ). There are, 
however, other keys related to a major or minor key. 

N. B. — The three tones— r^^^, third and ji/th of the tonic Triad of a major ( a, 
b, c) or minor key [d, e,f) — may become root, third or jijth of a tonic Triad of other 
major and minor keys. The common-tone (38) thus brings about a relation of keys 
which are called tonic rei^ated keys; e. g,: 

Tonic related keys of C major. 

2 8c 1 2 3 




0:1. c:i.A|y:I. f : i. C: I. E: I: cj:i. A: I. C:I. g:i. life:!, c: I. 
Tonic related keys of a minor. 




«:i. 



REMARK.— of the above tonic related keys those at a 2, A 1 and 3, and c 2 are those most fre- 
quently employed as keys related to a major key. In the major scale they are the major keys based 
upon the major and minor sixth and major and minor third ( in C major : A and A-flat and E and E- 
flat major ). The relation of keys at a 1 and 3, and c 1, are likewise employed. Those show themselves 
to be the minor keys of the tonic, sub-dominant and dominant (c, /and e* minor). ( See 178— A.) 
The tonic related keys of a tonic minor triad most employed are the major key of the same key-note, 
as at d 1, and the major key a fifth above, as at / 1 (in a minor : A and K major ). 
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180. Mediating Chord. — In modulation we leave the tonality of a 
key for that of another. 

N. B. — In modulating from one key to another it is at times very desirable and, 
in certain cases, especially effective to destroy the tonality of the established key by a 
chord wholly foreign to it. The tonality of the established key is thereby disturbed 
and the ear is left in doubt until the new tonality is established hy \hi^ four-six ca- 
dence .( as at a ). A chord thus employed is termed a mediating chord ; e. g.: 
^a I *J J ^ ^J ^ ft I .*l I I i - ^ 




Bfct.g:ii°7- I- V,. I. C: I. Afe.fciv. i. V^. i. Cil.btVy. i. VI. 

D: IV. I. V^. I. 

REMARK.— The mediating chords at * are foreign to the established key (C major) and also 
the keys we modulate to. They are the means, however, of destroying the tonality of the established 
key and of preparing the ear for that of the following key. 

181. Modulation in the Melody. — The diatonically related keys 
are related on account of their common diatonic tones. 

N. B. — Each of the six diatonically related keys contain one or two distinguish- 
ing TONES whereby the tonality of the key is distinguished from that of another (178 
— N. B.). If such tones occur in the melody^ the tonality of the established key is dis- 
turbed (changed) and modui^ation results, brought about by the distiftguishing tones, 
and the harmony to be employed is suggested (indicated) by the melody ; thus : 

r" 




I. F:V»7. 
d:i. 



I. a: V7. I. G:VV I. eiV,. i. C:ii. 

V7. I. e:i. V7.1. 

REMARK. — The tones of the melody occurring upon the accented part of the measure ( in 4-4 
time : upon the first and second half, or first and third quarter ) require, as accompanying harmony, 
the gss^vlWbX— primary chords ( 197 ) of the scale { see 31, 66 ), as these more definitely establish the 
tonality of the key, as above ( see 97 ) • 

182. Modulation Through the Major Triad. — A major triad may 
be found in five different keys ( 146 — A — 1). 

MAXIM. — Any major Triad of the scale — or any major triad employed which 
is foreign to the established key, may be considered a dominant Triad ( A ) ; a tonic 
TRIAD ( B ) ; or a major triad upon the five degrees of different scales, as demonstrated 
in 146— A— 1. 

A. — MoDUi^ATiGN through a major triad as dominant triad. 




_ "^ 
C: I. IV. C: I. IV." C: I. G: V. I. C: L a:V. tTc: I. d:"^ 
F:V. 1. Bfe: V. 1. 

B. — MODUI^ATION through the major triad as TONic triad. 

-o ^ -«•- ^ I ^ & I J I ^ ! c ' ' 




T5^ b^ 

: I. IV. 
V. I. Bt>: V. I. 1I7. V. I. 

REMARK.— A major scale contains six and a minor scale /owr concords ( major and minor triads, 
76— A. B ). The major triads may become dominant triads (as at A— a, d,— *) and the minor triads— by 
changing' them into maior triads, may likewise become dominant triads (as at A — c, d, e, — * ). 

EXERCISE LXIV.— lyocateeach of the three major triads of C major in the five scales in which 
they are found, as in example below, and modulate from C major to these keys by adding the ex- 
tended 4-6 cadence, as is shown in 146— Remark. 

Tonic Triad. Sub. Dom. Triad. Dom. Triad. 



•^C: L G: IV. F: V. f : V. e: VI. C: IV. F: I. Bk V. bb V. a : VI, C: V. G: I. D : IV. c : V. b: VI. 
We can thus modulate from C major ( through the three major triads of this scale ) to the major 
keys of: G. F, B-flat, and D ( those marked with a 4- being brought in relation through the tonic 
triad) ; and to the minor keys of f e, b-flat, a, c, and b. 
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183. Modulation Through the Minor Triad. — A minor triad is 
found \VL five different keys (146 — A — 2). 

MAXIM.— Any MINOR TRIAD of the scale— or any minor triad employed which is 
foreign to the established key, may be considered a tonic Triad (A), or as triad upon 
the II. degree of a major scale (B), or a minor triad upon the five different degrees 
of different scales mentioned in 146 — A — 2. 

A. — MODUI.ATION through a minor triad as tonic Triad. 
«o^ -si- *^ -^ fr I c I , d *i I e 




C: I. 11. 0:1. ni. C: I. f : i. V7. i. a:i. e:i. V7. i. 

V7. I. d: I. V7. I. e: I. V^. i. (See 178 Remark.) 

B. — MoDui^ATiON through a minor triad as 11. degree of a major scale, in the ca- 
dence (90— N. B.] 




C: I. VI. 

G: II. I. V7. I. D: 11. I. V7. 

REMARK.— Besides the minor triads of the major (A— a, b,c) and minor scale, the major triads 
of the major and minor scale— by changing them into minor triads, may likewise be employed as 
tonic triads (as at A—*), or as triads upon the II. degree (as at B— *). The changing of the major 
triads of a major and minor scale into minor triads (as at A— <• and B — *), or the changing of the 
minor triads of a major and minor scale into major triads (as in 182— A at *) is a very effective 
device frequently employed in modulation. Such chords may be considered as belonging to the 
mediating chords (180— N. B.). 

EXERCISE LXV.— Ivocate the two minor triads of a minor in the five different keys (146— A 
—2 ) in which a minor triad is found ( as was done with the major triads in 182— Ex. ) and modu- 
late to those keys with the minor triad as tonic triad ( as at A) and triad upon the II. degree (as at B}. 

184. Modulation Through the Diminished Triad. — The dimiii- 
ished triad is found upon the vii°. degree of a major and minor scale and 
upon the 11°. degree of a minor scale. 

N. B. — The first inversion of the diminished triad is usually employed (86 — Re- 
mark), rarely the fundamental position. By raising the fundamental oi 2, major triad 
one diatonic half-step we form a diminished triad which resolves, as triad upon the vii°. 
degree of a major or minor scale, into the tonic triad (72 — B), or — as triad upon the 
11°. degree of a minor scale, into the dominant chord (76 — B), at c^ or four-six chord 
(cadence) of the tonic triad (90 — N. B.), at d. 

A. — MoDui^ATiON through the diminished triad as triad upon the vii^. degree 

B. — MoDuivATiGN through the diminished triad as triad upon the 11°. degree {c^d)^ 

^ A A 4tA s^ <i . , . d ^ ^ ^ ^ \ J ^j 




C: I.d:vii°. 

REMARK.—The diminished triad is harmonically a very weak chord, lacking firmness as 
also flexibility, on account of its one mild dissonant interval: the diminished Ji/th ( 175— N. B.) It 
is therefore usually considered as a fragment of the dominant sept-chord (05— N. B. ). As substitute 
for the latter it is especially adapted in three-part harmony, as the diminished fifth demands a defi- 
nite resolution into tne tonic triad. 

185. Modulation Through the Augmented Triad. — The aug- 
mented triad is found upon the third degree of the minor scale only (70). 

N. B. — The AUGMENTED TRIAD as altered chord ( 140 ) upon the I., IV. and V. 
degree of a major scale may be employed in modulation if the third and augmented 
fifth become root and third of a following dominant sepT-chord ; thus : 




REMARK.—The augmented triad is a very unsatisfadtory chord, 
ness it is rarely employed except as an altered chord (140). 



- e:V7. I. 

On account of its harsh- 
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186. Modulation Through the Dominant Sept-chord. — The dom- 
inant sept'chord regularly resolves into the tonic triad, thereby definitely 
establishing the tonality of a key (97). It is therefore the most effective 
means of modulation. 

N. B.— If in modulating from one key to another the regular resolution of the 
dominant sept-chord of a new key be employed as the modulating medium, the tonal- 
ity of the new key may thereby be too suddenly established ( as at a, b, c, d, and es- 
pecially at ^), which, in a perfect moduIvATion ought to be avoided ( see 177). 

MAXIM. — Any major triad by adding a minor seventh becomes a dominant 
SEPT-CHORD (08— N. B.). The use of the latter in modulation would therefore be 
sufficient to fix the tonality of a new key in an imperfect modulation, but not so in a 
PERFECT MODUI.ATION, as the tonality would not thereby be sufficiently established. 
The extended cadence of the new key should therefore necessarily follow. See 177. 
& c I , , d \ \ e A .A ..4kL bg? 




C: I. arVy. i. 0:1. drV^. i. C: I. V. eiVy. i. Grl.FiVy. I. C: I. IV-BbriV^. I. 

REMARK.— That position of the dominant sept-chord which establishes the perfect cadence 
(124) oug-ht to be employed in the extended cadence onl^; as it too decidedly produces the effedt 
of a cadence, which should be avoided wherever the dominant chord is employed only as a modu- 
lating medium (see 106). Another use of the dominant sept-chord in modulation will be pointed 
out in 190. 

EXERCISE LXVI.— Modulate from the tonic triad of C major and a minor through the dom- 
inant sept-chord to the diatonically related keys of these two keys. Add the four-six cadence. 

187. Modulation Through the Sept-chord upon the II. Degree. 

— The sept-chord upon the ii. degree resolves into the dominant chord 
(116— B). 

N. B. — The sept-chord upon the ii°. degree of the minor scale consists (like the 
sept-chord upon the vii°. degree of the major scale — 108 — C) of a diminished triad 
and a minor seventh. It thus embraces one concord — m,inor triad, and one discord 
— diminished triad. This combination gives the chord certain peculiarities ; namely : 
a mild dissonant character (176 — N. B.) ; in certain positions an harmonic firmness 
(118 — C) ; and o. progressive tendency. As this chord is found in the major and minor 
scale, its resolution is therefore changeable — flexible ( see 113 and 116 — B). 

MAXIM. — ^We may accomplish a modulation from a major or minor key to an- 
other minor key by proceeding to the sept-chord upon the ii°. degree ( diminished triad 
with minor seventh) of the minor key we desire to modulate to. By employing the 
first inversion — five-six chord, of this harmony and resolving irregularly (see 
Remark) to the four-six cadence of the new key, we definitely establish the new ton- 
ality through the succession of chords: ii^^., i., V^., i. The sept-chord upon the ii°7. 
degree is thus employed as mediating chord (see 180— N. B.),and is at the same time 
one of the chords constituting the extended four-six cadence ( 182 — A). 

A. — Modulation through the five-six chord of the sept-chord upon the i\^^. degree 
of a minor scale to the minor keys based upon the seven tones of a major scale 
(C major), thus: 

Ctoc. Ctod. Ctoc. Cto/. 




etc. - ^ ^etc."^ ^^^ete!" 
C:I.c:iTV i. V^. i. C: I. V.d:iiV 1V7.1. C: I. eriiV 1.V7. C:I. IV. f:ii°,.i.V7. 

B. — Modulation through the five-six chord of the sept-chord upon the ii®,. degree 
of a minor scale to the m,inor keys based upon the seven tones of a minor scale 
(a minor), thus: 6 6 6 

4 4 4 

a: I. V. b: 11^7. i. V7. i.—a: i. c: ii®^. i. V^. \.—a: i. iv. d: 11°,. i. V^. i. etc. 

REMARK.— The sept-chord upon the n°. degrree of the minor scale, as employed in the ex- 
amples at A, B, resolves irregular, as the seventh, instead of descending^ one diatonic degree, remains 
stationary (132— A). The application of this sept-chord as a modulating medium is most effedlive 
tf the seventh be prepared and remains stationary (as above), thereby becoming root of the tome triad 
of the new key ( 190- D— Remark). 

EXERCISE LX VII. —Modulate from the tonic triad of a major and a minor key through the 
diminished triad with minor sevenths to the minor keys based upon the seven tones of a major or 
minor scale, as at A, B. 
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188. Modulation Through the Diminished Sept-chord. — ^The 
diminished sept-chord is the mildest and most pliant, and, at the same time, 
the weakest and most indefinite of all discords. See Remark. 

It is therefore especially useful in modulation: 

1. — In its regular resolution into the tonic triad (117 — N. B.), as at A; 

a. — In its regular resolution into the tonic triad oi^^ major key instead of minor; 

8. — In its irregular resolution — most frequently to the four-six chord of the tonic 
triad of a major or minor key (132— B ). See 191— N. B. 

A. — Modulation through the diminished sept-chord of the new key with its regu- 
lar resolution into the tonic triad. 




3^ 

C: I. d:°viiSv.i. ii°. i. V7. i. C: I. e:°vii°7- i- ii'^t- i- V7. i. C: I. a:°vii°. i. 11°. 1.V7. i. 
B.— Modulation through the diminished sept-chord with its regular resolution 
into the tonic triad of a major key. See Maxim. 

TDecl CadTi 




C: I.d:°vii°.D:I. Ht. I. Vt vi. 11". I. V7. I. C: I.e:'^vii^ £: 1. 1I7. 1. V7. vi. ii,. I. V7. I. 
C. — Modulation through the diminished sept-chord with an irregular resolution 
into the four-six chord of the tonic triad of a major (a, b) or minor key {c). See 133 
— B. and N. B. 




C: I.d;°vii°.G:I. V,. I. Ci I. V.a:°vii° D:I. V7. I. C: I.d:°vii°.g:i. vy. 

MAXIM. — Modulations through the diminished sept-chord usually sound weak 
and undecided, even if the extended four-six cadence follows ( as in the examples in A). 
However, if the dominant sept-chord in the following four-six cadence resolves to the 
triad upon the VI. degree — thus forming a deceptive cadence (137 — A), the tonality 
of the new key will be more gradually established, and becomes finally fixed through 
th& perfe^ cadence ( as in B at a, d, and C at r). 

REMARK.— The diminished sept-chord is found upon the vii°. degree of a minor scale onlv 
( 147— D). Its three dissonant intervals require definite resolution into the tonic triad of the minor 
scale (117— Remark). If the diminished sept-chord of a new key be therefore employed as a modu- 
lating medium it would be expe^ed that through its regular resolution into the tontc triad of this 
key Its tonality become definitely established ( as it would be through the resolution of the dom- 
tnant sept-chord— 186— N. B.). This is not the case, however, as the same four tones constituting a 
diminished sept-chord may likewise form the four tones of THREE other diminished sept-chords, 
'be 




d:°vii°T. f:°vii°7. g$:°vii°7. e|y:°vii°7. t8:°vii°7. ar^vii^y. e:°vu°T g:°vii°7. b|j:°vii°7. 
The four tones constituting the diminished sept-chord of the key of*, c and c-sharp minor appear 
in the four positions at a, d and c. Each of the four tones ( root, third, fifth, and seventh) of these chords 
may become the root of another diminished sept-chord, as at d, e and/ There is no diflference in sound 
between the chords at a and those at d, but there is a difference to the eye—zw notation. If we were 
thus to employ either of the four sept-chords at a and d in modulating from C major, the ear would cer- 
tainly not accept these chords as the diminished sept-chords of either b, for ;?'-sharp minor, but rather 
as belonging to d minor, as this key is nearest related to C major— the established key. The chords at 
b and e would be taken as belonging to a minor, and those at c and / as the diminished sept-chord 
of ^ minor, as these keys are nearest related to C major. If in modulating from C major these chords 
were to resolve to the tonic triad of the keys indicated, the ear would be surprised and the efre<5t would 
be unusual and even harsh, as the relation of these keys to the established key (C major) would be 
too distant (see 101— Remark}. Chords having dififerent notation but sounding alike are called en- 
harmonic TONES. See 192. 
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189. Modulation Through the Augmented Six- and Five-six 
Chord. — The augmented six-chord ( 142 — B ) and the augmented five-six 
chord (144) resolve into the dominant triad. 

A. — The AUGMENTED SIX-CHORD ( 143 ) is one of the most decided means of 
modulation. The latter is brought about by proceding to the six-chord of the minor 
triad upon the iv. degree of the minor scai^E we desire to modulate to, and raising 
the fundamental one diatonic half-step — ^thus forming the augmented six-chord, 
which resolves to the dominant triad of the new key^ The 'dominant chord may then 
resolve to the tonic triad of the major or minor key (as at « and ^), and thus — being 
followed by ih& four-six cadence^^stablish the new.,key ; e. g.: 




C: I. VI. in. 

b:iv. — 



.1^1. etc. 



B. — ^The AUGMEliTTED FIVE-SIX CHORD (144), like the augmented six-chord, defi- 
nitely resolves into the dominant triad. It is much more decided in modulation than 
the augmented six-chord, as it contains four tones which, in sound, are identical with 
the dominant sept-chord (see Remark). In its resolution into the dominant triad, 
however, there will always be found a parallel fifth (see 144 — Maxim). It is there- 
fore most frequently employed : 

1. — In its resolution into the four-six chord of the tonic minor triad of a new 
minor key, as at c, d, e. 




2. — ^In its resolution into the four-six chord of the tonic major triad of a new 
major key, as aty*, g, h. 




MAXIM.— In order to modulate through the augmented five-six chord we m^ 
proceed to the major triad upon the VI. degree of the minor key we desire to mod- 
ulate to. By retaining these three tones of the triad and proceeding in an upper voice 
(see Remark) from Mh^ fifth of this triad one degree upward to the fundamental of the 
sept-chord upon the iv. degree, and then raising this fundamental, we form the aug- 
mented FIVE-SIX CHORD (as at *, in example c, d, <?, /, g, h), which resolves as 
pointed out in 1 and 2. 

REMARK.— The augmented five-six chord is identical in sound with the dominant sept-cho^. 
However, the augmented sixth in the augmented six- (A) and augmented five-six chord ( B ) 
always ascends one diatonic half-step, while the minor seventh in the dominant sept-chord always 
descends one diatonic half-step. The four tones in brackets, in the examples at 1, 2, by being taken 
by the upper voice, ascending diatonically and chromatically, prepare the ear for the upward resolution 
or the augmented sixth ( 142— A ) ; which otherwise might be taken as the minor seventh of the dom- 
inant sept-chord (as at i). See 100— F . 

EXERCISE LXVII I. —Modulate through the augmented six-chord or the augmented five-six 



180 ) and other means pointed out thus tar ( see 103— KcmarK ). 11 me lonauiy 01 mc new jtcy suuuiu 
not be sufficiently established by the following four-six cadence the deceptive cadence may be employed, 
as demonstrated in 188— Maxim. 
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190. Modulation Through the Deceptive Cadence. — Modulation 
through the regular resolution of the dominant sept-chord has been noticed 
in 186. The latter's mild dissonant charaMeVy as also its harmonic firmness 
and flexibility of resolution is a very effeAive means of modulation. 

N. B. — A DOMINANT SEPT-CHORD may be employed in modulation in its regular 
resolution (see 186) or in its irregular resolutions — deceptive cadence (126), as a 

MEDIATING CHORD (180),as follows : 

A. — Into the minor iuiiad a major second above (127 — A, a)^a ; 
B. — Into the major triad q,- minor second above ( 127 — A, b)^b; 
C. — Into ttle triad (mostly six-chord) a major second below ( 128 — A, a),c. 




C: LBrV^. — vi.C:r.A:V7. vi. C: I. a:V7. VI. C: I. jr:^^. VI. C: I.BrV,. — IV.Crl.arVy. iv. 
D. — From the first in^^i^xor^-T-five-six chord ( i^Eading tone in the Bass ascend- 
ing one diatonic half -step) into the four-six chord of a tonic major or minor triad. 
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C: I. ii,.G:V7.C:L Vy. I. c:i. nVg:V^.c:i. \V i. CrI.BiVy.E:!. ore:i.C:I.e:nVB:V7.E:I.V7. I. 
REMARK 1. — In this irreg-ular resolution the dominant sept-chord stands instead of the sept- 
chord upon the ii. degree of the major { d) smd. minor scale {e), which in its irregular resolution 
likewise resolves into the four-six chord of a tonic triad ( seel87— Maxim and Remark ). It is also fre- 
quently employed a/ier the sept-chord upon the ii. degree (as at g-). 

E. — Into another dominant sept-chord. 

1. — By raising the root an half-step and lowering the FIFTH an half-step — ^thus 
resolving into the dominant sept-chord of the KEY a minor third below (at a, b), 

2. — By raising the root an half -step and lowering the FIFTH an half -step — thus 
forming the dom. sept-chord of the key an aug. fourth or dim. fifth above (at c^d.e). 

3.— By retaining the root (/), third {g), fifth ( A ), or seventh (i) as common tone, 
thereby becoming root, third, Jifth or seventh of other dom. SEpt-chords {e,f,g,h,i). 

, , xSee Remark I. 

6 I I , c , , * , d . * e 1 1 I * 1 1 1 I T 




C: I. V7. a:V7.C:I.Bb:V7.G:V..C:Ld:V7.Al2:V7.C:I.Dfe:V7.G:V7.C:I.V7.Ftt:V7.vi. iiy.citrVy.Ffrl.VT, 
v>^ ir.,^j *»i i.„^ The third becomes " r^i.- ^^^^^ ^ „,, ,, , 



The fundamental becomes: 
Third. Fifth. Seventh. 



. I. 



Root Fifth. Seventh. 



The fifth becomes: 'Tfie seventh tJecomes: 
Root. Third. Seventh. Root. Third. Fifth. 

L J-. 




Afcr:V7. F:V7. d:V7. e: V7. a: V7. fjj: V7. GiVy. EtfiW,. a.:Y,.-S(i:yj.G\f:Yj. E^iVj. 
REMARK II.— In the foregoing succession of dominant sept-chords at a, b, c, a and <?, there are 
TWO common tones, and in most examples QXf.g.h and i only one. In the examples marked with 
a *, however, one of those common tones had to be enharmonically changed ( 191— Remark). At e 
the second dominant sept-chord forms another deceptive cadence (see A). See 188— Maxim. 

F.— By resolving it as if it were an augmented five-six chord — enharmonically 
changing or taking the minor seventh as an augmented sixth (see 189 — Remark), and 
resolving it one half step upward: 

1. — Into the four-six chord of a TONic major or minor triad a major third 
ABOVE {a.ta,b). 

2. — Into a major triad an hai.f-step bei^ow (at ^). 

6 6 6 

75 ~L _- _ ^ fS ~] or enharmonically.c _ , f— 5 " 




C: I. V7. 



B: I.orb:i. C: I.d:V7.'~ C%\ I.orc(:i. d:V7.Db:I.ord(y:i. C: I. IV.Bb:V7. 



a:V. 
E: I. 



remark III.— The parallel fifth occurring in the connection of chords at c is least objection- 
able, and is sometimes used in the above position of the chords. See 144— Maxim. 
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191. Modulation Through the Deceptive Resolution of Dis- 
cords. — The discords most frequently employed in their irregular resolution 
in modulation are: The dom, sept-chard (190), the sept-chord upon the ii^. 
degree of the minor scale (187 — Maxim), and the dim. sept-chord ( 188 — C). 

N. B. — ^The value of the aforementioned discords as modulating mediums have 
already been pointed out Besides the regular and irregular resolution of the dimin- 
ished SEPT-CHORD mentioned in 188 — A, B, C, there are several other irregular reso- 
lutions of the latter which are particularly useful. They are : 

A. — By lowering any one tone of a diminished sept-chord an half -step we form 
a dominant sept-chord ( at a). 

B. — By raising three tones of a diminished SEPT-chord an half -step we form a 

DOMINANT SEPT-CHORD (at d). 




a:°vii°7C:V7a:°vil°7E!i:V7a:°vii^7F^:V7a:^vii°7A:V7a:°vii°7C$:V7a:°vu°7E:VTa:^vii°7G:V7a:°vii°7Bb:V7. 
c:V; eb:V7 flpV^ aiV, cJiVt erV^ gtVr bgrV^. 

REMARK.— The examples at a and b point out the possible modulations resulting through 
the irregular resolution of a diminished sept-chord. Their value depends wholly upon the manner 
of their application (see 104— Remark). The modulation to some of these sixteen different keys 
— EIGHT major keys and eight minor keys (at a, ^) would be very objedlionable if brought about as 
atr, but would be more acceptable as at d (see 188— Maxim). 




C: I. a:°viiVeb:V;r. i. C: I. a;°vii°7.eb:V7. VI. 11°,. i. V7. i. 
As was demonstrated in 188 — Remark the regular resolution or the diminished sept-chord does 
not always establish a definite tonality, much less its irregular resolution, as above . This sept-chord 
is therefore most useful as a mbdiating chord (180). It will be observed that some of the four 
tones in their connedlion with the following dominant sept-chord must be enharmonically changed 
(as at a and c/— *>, so as to form the proper intervals of the dominant seot-rhord (see 10'2— N. B.). 

192. Modulation Through Enharmonic Changes. — Two or more 
tones may be identical in sound but different in notation, 

N. B. — Tones difFei?ently named and of different notation (as A#, Bb, Ci^b), but 
sounding alike if played upon tempered instruments, such as : the piano, the reed 
instruments, and most brass instruments, are called enharmonic tones. 

MAXIM. — Enharmonic tones are frequently the means of enabling us to mod- 
ulate to distant keys. By retaining such tones as comm^on tones the connedlion be- 
tween very distant keys ( or chords ) is accomplished, thereby agreeably preparing the 
ear for the tonality of the new key (as at a, ^, ^). 

5^ .J ^ ! J'^v* i»J c ! ■ » ' ' ^ 




fitC 6tC "^ etc. ^M ^ - y^ -^.^^ 

C:I.G:L V.Db:V7. I. C:I. iw.YpV^.vi. C:I. E|y:I. BrVy. I.C:I.'d:°vii^7B:V7orAb: V^orFit: V, 
REMARK. — At a and c a tone of a major triad constitutes the enharmonic common tone, and 
at b two tones of a minor triad. The diminished sept-chord, however, is the most useful of all chords 
for this purpose (asat rf) as its four tones do not establish a definite tonality (see 188— Remark). 

193. Modulation Through the Four-six Chord. — Thit four-six 
chord has a decided inclination for resolution — 89 — N. B. 

N. B. — Whenever the four-six. chord of a major or minor triad occurs upon the 
accented part of the measure it will then appear as a tonic triad, and the ear expedls 
the dominant chord to follow, thereby suggesting the four-six cadence (see 89). 

MAXIM. — In modulating to t\ie diatonically related ^<yj (178) the four-six chord 
is especially adapted in accomplishing these modulations, by employing the four-six 
chord of the tome triad of these keys and following with the authentic cadence ; e. g.: 




I. C: I. e:i. 
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194. Modulation Through the Sequence. — A seqtcence is an 
imitation in regular intervals of a phrask or modei< (see 58). 

N. B. — The SEQUENCE is a very eflfedlive musical device frequently employed in 
modern compositions. It is especially useful in modulation, on account of the recur- 
ring /Ara^^, which assists us in concealing the intention of modulating. A modulation 
through the sequence would consequently not be observed, as we would reach the new 
key through the thematic devei^opmEnT of a subjedl (or model) ; thus: 




natL , - „„ ' ^ X 

ble as would be a sudden modulation without a seq^uence. The harmony to be employed in a sequence 
does not necessarily need be the same (as to the kind of chords) as is contained in the model, as may 
be seen above. Rules can not be given. The application of the sequence, as also the harmonies 
employed in it, are conditioned by the intentions of the composer, who, m all cases, ought to be guided 
by a refined musical taste. See the citation from Wagner's I^ohengrin— 149— Remark. 

195. Unharmonic Cross-relation. — In modulation the connedlion 
of two chords belonging to two distantly related keys bring about, at times, 
a very unharmonious relation, 

N. B. — Whenever in the connexion of two chords a tone is found which is 
chromatically raised or i^owered in the second chord, such tone should then be held 
by the same voice in both chords ( as at a ), as otherwise — if the two tones were heard 
in two different voices, as at c — there would result a very harsh, unharmonious relation 
called ; unharmonic cross-rei^ation (as at ^), which should be avoided. 

Faulty. 



REMARK.— The unharmonic cross-relation is not always faulty. In some instances the tones 
forming it may constitute a double appoggiatura in two voices (167); in such cases the unharmonic 
relation would not be objectionable, thus : 

a h 



M 



PpUp 




196. Remarks on Modulation. — To modulate well requires either 
an intuitive musical taste, or a thorough knowledge of the means employed 
in modulation. The latter can be gained by continual practical application 
of the different means pointed out in this chapter.. 

N. B. — The principal points to observe in modulating may be presented thus : 

A. — That the new key be established ( introduced ) so as not to permit the auditor 
to notice the intention of modulating; 

B.— That the modulation be brought about as a natural result of the melodic or 
thematic development of a composition ; 

C— That the modulation occur at the end of a period or strain, so that the 
melody (or subjedl) in the new key be taken up at the beginning of a period, strain, 
or movement. 

remark.— In order to acquire a facility in the effective use of modulations in a composition, 
the student should analyze the compositions of the best masters. He should especially observe the 
means employed (A), and the manner (B) and pla^e (C) of their introdudtion. 

QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER XIV. 

186—174. What is modulation? 187— 177. What is required of a i>erfect modulation? 
188—178. Which are the diatonically related major (and minor) keys of a major key? 189—178. 
Which are the diatonically related major (and minor) keys of a minor key? 190— 180. What is a 
mediating chords 191— 186, 188. Which sept-chords are used in their regular resolution in modu- 
lation ? 192— 1 91 . Which sept-chords are frequently used in their irregular resolution in modulation ? 
193— 102. What are enharmonic tones? 194— 103. Which inversion of a major or minor triad is 
used as a means of modulation ? 195— 1 05 . What is an unharmonic cross-relation f 
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Chapter XV. 

HARMONIZATION OF A MELODY. 



197. Essential Chords of a Scale. — In all the exercises thus far 
given the chords employed ( triads and sept-chords ) have been indicated by 
' figures over or under a Bass-part. We may, however, place a melody in the 
Soprano (or any other voice) and choose such harmony as is best adapted 
to accompany the given melody (see 63). 

N. B. — The chords of a scale which most decidedly establish the major or minor 
character of a key are the primary triads — tonic^ sub-dominant and dominant triad 
or DOMINANT SKPT-CHORD ( see 97). They are therefore called the essenTiai, chords 
OF THE MAJOR or MINOR SCAI^E. These chords are especially adapted to constitute 
the harmonic accompaniment to a melody — particularly^ as the tones of a melody do 
not always definitely establish its tonality (see 181), which can only be brought about 
by employing the essentiai, {primary — 97) chords of a scale, thus: 

In C major. 




In a minor. 



JUJ-J- 



^^^^^^^^ 



I V I -IV I V7-1 nriiviVji 

MAXIM.— The chords occurring upon the accented part of a measure (see 167 
— Maxim) should be essentiai, [primary) chords; as the chords appearing upon 
this part of a measure receive more weight and emphasis^ and are of more significance 
than those that appear upon the unaccented part of a measure, which receive more the 
character of passing chords (see 167 — N. B.) 

Of the four coi,i,aterai, ( secondary — 48, 69 ) chords only two are adapted to 
be employed upon the accented part of a measure ; these are : 

A. — The chord upon the 11. degree if followed by the dominant ( as in the cadence 
— II., v.), at c ; and 

B. — The chord upon the vi. degree, if it follows the dominant (as in the decep- 
tive CADENCE— V7, VI.), at d. 



In major. 



In minor. 



In major. 
d I 



In minor. 

I . . c 




V7. VI. 



Vy. VI. 



III. IV. 



REMARK.— The collateral chords do not establish the tonality of a key ( 48— N.B.). However, 
if they should occur upon the accented part of a measure the ear would then be inclined to accept 
them as primary chords ( Maxim ) of some other key, thereby suggesting a modulation. Consequently 
they should be used upon the accented part with due consideration of their position and relation 
to other chords of the scale (see 60), if not employed as pointed out at A and B. The chord upon 
the in. degree is, of all the collateral chords, the least fitted to be used upon the accented part, 
unless it be employed as at e, where it seems to constitute part of the tonic sept'CHORD, with the 
passing seventh (122— A), which resolves regularly into the triad a fourth deg^ree above (see 111). 
Upon the unaccented part (as a passing chord) it may occur in connection with other chords than 
at/. In modulation, however, it is very useful (see 188). 
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198. Application of the Four-Six Chord.— The /our-stx chord has 
a decided tendency for resolution (89). 

N. B. — On account of its tendency for resolution the four-six chord should not 
be employed upon the accented part of the measure, unless it regularly resolve as 
shown in 89 (198— N. B.). It may however be used under the following conditions: 

A. — If it occurs upon the accented or unaccented pari of the measure, like a 
parsing chord ( 167 ), as at a and c — *; in this case it requires: 

B. — That the Bass ( or lower voice ) move into it and out of it by degrees ( as at aj), 
not by skips— into it and out of it (as at ^). 

Faulty. Faulty. » Better at a. 




"s^ _ - _ 

G 6 6 ^^- b li 6 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

REMARK.— The application of the four-six chord will be most satisfactory if the fourth be 
prepared [SiB at a). It may occur without this preparation of the fourth (as at c), but the stiflFness 
of the harmonic connection may easily be observed by comparing the examples a and c. 

199, Harmonization of the Major Scale. — In 63 the major scale 
was harmonized with primary triads. 

N. p. — ^The seven consecutive tones of a scale, if brought in rhythmical order or 
time division, such as 4-4, 3-4, or 2-4 time, will constitute a short perfect melody^ in so 
far as in it are contained the thrbk principai, conditions required of a melodj^,viz.: 
a beginning establishing the tonality of the key; the continuation in the established 
key, or some diatonically related key ; and a satisfactory ending in the original key. 

These conditions required of a melody necessitate the following: 

A. — A melody always begins with a tone of the tonic triad ; consequently the 
harmony to accompany this should be the tonic triad in its fundamental position. 

B.— A melody continues in the established key or in some of the diatonic^ly 
related keys (178) ; therefore the harmony to be employed should be the ESSENTiai, 
{primary) chords of the established key or those of the related keys (see 197 — N. B.). 

C. — A perfect melody always ends with the key-note of the original key; the 
last chord must in consequence be the tonic triad in its fundamental position 
(see 181 — Remark). The major scale may be harmonized as follows: 




G: V7 C.Vt I a; 

instead of C: iij-See 190 Rem. I. 







Vt- VI. See 190- A. 

REMARK.— In the foregoing examples, at *, the leading tone is in the melody and descends, 
which maices it rather awkward to harmonize the two tones: B— A. At a we employ the dominant 
sept-chord, which resolves irregularly {deceptive cadence, seventh remaining stationarv) to the triad 
upon the IV. degree; at b we employ the dominant sept-chord of the relative minor key (a minor), 
which likewise resolves irregularly to the triad upon the VI. degree. In this case the B is no longer 
leading tone; this harmonization is therefore very satisfactory. At c the leading tone appears as 
an appoggiatura (163) and consequently sounds more satisfactory than if it were a chora-tone, as 
at a—*. At c the ascending and descending scale together constitute two sections of a melody 
( N. B.). The ascending scale does not end with a perfect cadence (as at a, b), but with a deceptive 
cadence. The ear is therefore not satisfied, and expects another section of the melody, which should 
end with the perfect cadence. In all of the above examples the primary chords (197— N. B.) are 
employed upon the accented part of the measure, with the exception of the deceptive cadence at c. 
Even at *— * the F major triad following the dominant sept-chord appears more like the triad upon 
the IV. degree of C major than VI. degree of a minor. 
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200. Harmonization of the Minor Scale. — The melodic minor 
scale is the most irregularly formed of all scales, as, in ascending, the sixth 
and seventh tones are raised, and in descending they are again lowered 
(see 64). 

The MEI.ODIC MINOR SCAivE may be harmonized (like the major scale — 199) 
in various ways; thus: 

t. . , * 




REMARK.— The melodic minor scale is usually employed in melody (64 — C). Ascending, the 
raised sixth gives us the most difficulty if it is to be harmonized as a chord-tone ( as at a ana b). 
At a— t we employ the dominant sept-chord of the dominant key [e minor), which frequently stands 
instead of the sept-chord upon the ii°7 degree (see 190— Remark I); at b—\ we take the dimin- 
ished sept-chord of the dominant key, and at c we treat the sixth as a passing tone or ajppoggiatura 
(163— Meucim); it however also constitutes the ninth, which makes it less harsh (13o— B), The 
seventh ( leading tone lowered) descending, likewise gives us difficulties if it is to be a chord-tone, as 
at a—*. In the latter example ( a ) we employ a minor triad upon the fifth degree which, being taken 
as TONIC TRIAD of the related minor key upon the dominant, e minor (178— C), resolves to the 
major triacj upon the VI. degree of. a minor ; thus making the succession of triads : e minor-F 
major appear as if they belonged to C major— iii. IV. ( see 197— Remark )• The seventh and follow- 
ing two tones in the example at b are harmonized in C major, and the succeeding tones again in a 
minor. At c it appears as appoggiatura. 

201. Harmonization of the Chromatic Scale. — The chromatic 
scale does not establish a definite tonality, but is employed in the charadler 
of passing tones ( 161 — C ). 

The CHROMATIC SCAi,E may be harmonized in various ways, viz.: 
A.^With MAJOR (a), MINOR (^),or diminished triads {c) in six-chords — ascend- 
ing or descending : 




i_!i]2-g=z S^f'— b g ^ - H 



B.- 



etc. etc. etc. 

-With DOMINANT sEPT-CHORDS,r^^«/ar/j/r^j^/z/^flf— ascending and descending. 

,^^ J. .J .JI.J J J 




•^ -S* '^ -S* - -^et. ■ - - - "^^'^'^^e 

Vt I. Vt I. Vy I. V7 I. V7 I. V7 I. V7 I. V7 I. Vr I. V7 I. 

C. — With DIMINISHED SEPT-CHORDS in succession — ascending and descending. 



p^^^^^^ ^^fc^^ ^ 



etc. etc. 

REMARK.— The chromatic succession of six-chords (as in examples in A) are rarely employed 
except in dramatic compositions ; likewise the chromatic succession of diminished sept-choras ( C). 
A succession of dominant sept-chords (B) may find application, but as their repeated regular 
resolutions are in the form of a sequence (58), it becomes monotonous if more than three such 
successions occur. 
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202. Melodic Progression of the Bass. — ^A melodic progression 
of the Bass is an essential requirement of a good composition. 

N. B. — The Soprano and the Bass are the two outer voices, and as such are heard 
more distinctly than the middle parts. The Soprano usually carries the melody, and 
the Bass should likewise be made melodious by observing the following : 

A. — In the connection of two different chords the Bass should not hold the 
COMMON TONE (39), but should move to a tone of the following chord (40). The 
Bass may continue to hold a tone in the connection of two chords if the following 
chord is a diflferent position (inversion) of the first chord — or if the sustained tone 
constitutes the preparation of the dissonant in a suspension (161) and sept-chord 
(109), or forms \h& four-six cadence (see 204 — Remark). 

B. — ^The following progressions should be avoided in the Bass : 

1. — Piil augmented intervals (a) — the diminished are preferred (e); 

a. — "t^o fourths ox fifths in the same direction (b ) ; 

8. — All skips of a seventh {c) — unless it be into the dominant or diminished sev- 
enth {g)\ 

4.— The n^ifior sixth is better than the major sixth (i/)— the third is preferable 
to both (h). 

Unmelodious Progrresslons. 



Preferable Progressions. 




REMARK.— The above conditions, with the rule regarding the application of the four-six 
chord { 198 ), constitute the principal points to be observed in the construction of a good Bass, 
either in vocal or instrumental compositions. 



203, Harmonization of a Melody in the Soprano. The Soprano, 
being the upper voiee, is best fitted to carry the melody. 

The following examples of a melody in whole notes in the Soprano will give us 
occasion for some general remarks. 
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C. G. 
C: I V 



G7. C. 
Vt I 



d. G7 
II V, 



C G. 



REMARK.— The capital letters have in all exercises thus far g-iven indicated the major scale » 
and the smaller (script) letters the minor scales. In the foregoing: escamples a capital letter de- 
notes a major chord and the small letter a minor chord—not a major. or minor scale. 

The leading of all the parts, at a, are in conformity with the rules governing pure four-part 
writing. In the example b, however, there are several objectionable points. The four-six chord, at 
2, is not employed according to the rules laid down in 198. The third, at 3, is doubled in the six- 
chord; at 6, although the Bass in the /<?«r-jzjr chord resolves by degrees into the next chord, the 
upper voices, however, all descend ( at 7 ) into an unfavorable position of the dominant sept-chord 
(118), which, on account of this position resolves ( at 8) into the incomplete tonic triad (98). This 
latter is not an error ; nevertheless, the leading of the parts could be improved, as indicated by the 
small notes in brackets. The Bass, in the second, third and fourth measures, progresses in fourths 
in the same direction, which makes the Bass part very unmelodious (see 202—8). 
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204. Melody in the Alto. — A melody in the Alto may be harmon- 
ized similar to the example of a melody in the Soprano ( 202 ). 

As the Alta is a middle voice (85) the Soprano must be placed above and the 
Tenor and Bass below it; thus: 

« 61 2345« 




REMARK.— The alto, being a middle (inner) voice, may beg^in and end with the third ox fifth 
of the tonic triad ( as at a, * ) : the Bass ( or lower voice ) must, however, begin and close with the 
>'Oo/— FUNDAMENTAL POSITION OP THE TONIC TRIAD (199— A). At a, b, * the progression of the Bass 
—from the three-four chord to the tonic triad— forms an imperfect cadence (see 125— C). This is 
allowed in the middle divisions (sections, periods or strains) of a larger composition (see 106), 
but not at the end where we should always employ a perfect cadence (124). At *— 1 the Bass 
begins with the four-six chord which is faulty. At 2 the use of the four-six chord of the collateral 
chord upon the vi. degree is correctly introduced (see 198), but its resolution into another four- 
six chord, and the connection of these two chords, vi., V., make this succession of chords appear stiff 
and unusual (see 197— B). At 3. 4 the Tenor makes a skip of a fifth downward, which is not ob- 
jectionable, as it occurs in a middle voice, but the progression downward of the Alto and Bass 
likewise, makes this progression sound forced (see 91— Exercise). The use of the mediant triad 
(III. degree), at 5, is not well chosen at the close (see 197— Remark ). The progression of the Bass 
at b is melodious, but the unfavorable application of the collateral chords makes this example stiff 
and unsatisfactory. 

205. Melody in the Tenor and Bass.— The compass of the Tenor 
is notated partly in the Bass clef and partly in the Treble clef ( 34 ). 

A. — The following melody in the Tenor may be placed in the Treble or Bass clef, 
as the limit of its compass will permit of either. It may also be placed in the C clef- 
Tenor clef; this latter, however, is most frequently employed in the exercises in 
counterpoint. 

6 12 3 4 5 6 




REMARK I.— At a, N. B. the Tenor makes a skip of a sixth which should only be employed 
in the melodv or in the Bass. At a, '^ the Bass holds the common tone which is not objectionable, 
as it forms the four-six cadence. In the example at by however, the Bass holds the common tone at 
1. 2; 3, 4; and 5, 6. This makes the Bass part very undecided and weak compared with that at a. 
The example at b is therefore faulty {see 202— A, fi). 

B. — A melody in the Bass will give us no more difl&culty in harmonizing than did 
a given Bass in the four-part exercises, as the Bass part ( which to form correctly is the 
most difl&cult) is given in both. 




l^lft^g^^ 



Gt C. 



REMARK II.'At a, second measure, the Bass passes through the major seventh of the tonic 
sept-chord according to the rules pointed out in 122 ; not so at b, 1, which is faulty, as the root is 
not retained (prepared). The skip of a seventh in the Bass at a, N. B. is allowed in the melody and 
otherwise in the Bass if the latter skip into the seventh of the dominant sept-chord as at a, not as 
at by 2, 3 (see 202— B). The distance between the Soprano and Alto at b is faulty, as the distance 
between the three upper voices should not exceed an octave, otherwise the harmonic compactness 
and solidity ( which is an essential requirement of a good composition ) would thereby be destroyed. 
Between the Tenor and Bass the distance may exceed an octave (as at a, *). 
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206. Three-Part Harmony. — In three-part harmony the following 
rules governing the connection of chords and doubling must be observed. 

A. — A fKiAD may occur incomplete ; \h& fifth should then be omitted ( i, 13), rarely 
the third or root. The latter should be doubled in the fundamental and six-chord. 

B.— In a SEPT-CHORD the fifth may be omitted (as at 6, 9, 12), rarely the third. 

C. — In the DOMINANT SEPT-CHORD the root may be omitted, thereby employing 
the DIMINISHED TRIAD instead (see 184 — Remark), which (like the former) regularly 
resolves into the tonic triad (as at 4) ; — or the seventh may be omitted, thereby estab- 
lishing the DOMINANT TRIAD instead (as at 2). 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 




REMARK.— The foregoing example begins and ends with the fundamental position of the 
tonic triad without the fifth. In the dominant sept-chords at 2, 4, 9, and 12 are omitted either the 
root, fifth or seventh, but not the third, as this latter is the leading tone which, especially in an 
imperfect modulation ( 174), as at 2, 4, 6, must not be omitted. Particular attention should be given 
to the leading of the voices at the end, so as to form a good cadence. 

207. Two-Part Harmony; — In two-part harmony the two tones 
employed should be chosen so as to establish the harmony as definitely as 
possible, and give to each voice a melodious progression (see 202 — N. B.). 

N. B.— In TWO-PART WRITING we should principally employ the perfect and 
imperfect consonances {22). The perfect fourth must not be used however, as it 
does not establish harmony nor suggest any chord whatever ; e. g.: 



MAXIM.— In two-part writing the IMPERFECT consonances {thirds and sixths) 
,are most adapted to establish definite harmony ; the perfect fifth less so. The perfect 
octave does not establish any definite chord, but may be employed occasionally in the 
middle. The octave of the keynote is, however, frequently employed at the beginning 
and at the end, likewise the unison, so as to establish the key. The diminished fifth 
and its inversion, the augmented fourth, vao:^ be used if it resolves regularly; the dom- 
inant seventh may likewise occur (see 118 — A), but the other sevenths only when em- 
ployed as passing seventh (see 305 — Remark— II). 

The melody in 306 may be harmonized by adding a part below {a) and above {b). 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 




■ST 



C. E7. a. A7. d. c|°T°. d. G. —7 a. d. Gy. C. 
REMARK.— At a we begin with the tonic in both voices in unison and end with the tonic 
(keynote) in the octave— thus definitely establishing the key and forming the most satisfactory 
close in two-part harmony. In the second measure we employ the third (leading tone) and fifth 
of the dominant sept-chord and resolve these into the root and third of the tonic triad (at 3). At 
4 we employ the third (leading tone) and seventh of the dominant sept-chord, thus forming the 
AUGMENTED FOURTH which regularly resolves into the tonic triad, at 5. Of the diminished sept- 
chord, at 6, we take the root ( leading tone ) and third, likewise of the following tonic triad. Of the 
major triad at 8 we take the root and fifth, and of the following dominant the third ( leading tone ) 
and seventh, which regularly resolve as at 4. Of the dominant sept-chord in the cadence we employ 
the /AzVrf ( leading tone) andyf/?A, these two tones moving by degrees into the tonic ( keynote ), thus 
establishing the cadence. At o the indicated harmony is the same as at a, although the intervals 
employed are not always the same. At b, 10, the octave (C, C) is not well chosen, as it does not 
suggest the a minor chord ( deceptive cadence ) indicated, but rather the regular cadence in C major, 
which should not occur but at the end (see 106). At a, 10, the two tones establish the a minor 
chord in the deceptive cadence more definitely, although the same two tones likewise constitute 
the root and third of the tonic triad of the original key— C major ; but as the third is in the lower 
voice (six-chord) the cadence is imperfect, and consequently not as decided as at 12, 13. 
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208. Two Chords to One Note in the Melody.— A tone in the 
melody may have several chords as harmonic accompaniment, thus : 

a Melody in the Soprano. 




C. —7. F. — G. —7. C. F. d. G7. a, F. G. —7. 
Same melody in the Tenor—Three- Part Harmony. 



C. 



EEEfe^pfe^E-lg^^^^g^ 




Melody in the lower voices.— Two-Part Harmony. 
* * N. B. 




C. -7. 

REMARK. -In the foregoing examples there are always two notes ( in one or the other voice) 
against one in the melody. There are not always iwo chords against one note in the melody, how- 
ever. At Cj *, the same chord in diflFerent positions is employed in two measures ; there are, never- 
theless, two notes against one in the melody, so that the rhythm ( the regular recurring half notes 
in each measure) is maintained throughout, which gives these examples a melodic and rhythmic sat- 
isfa£lion. At f— N. B. the perfect fourth is used as a passing tone ; as such it may occur upon the 
unaccented part ; upon the accented part of the measure it should not be employed. See 207— -N. B. 

209. Several Notes against One in the Melody. — In the fore- 
going section two notes were employed against one in the melody. Three 
{a) y four {b) and more notes {c) may appear in one or more parts against 
one note in the melody, thus : 



Melody in the lower voice- 



Two-Part Harmony. 

O '<-' o o + -f 




i ^. ^-. •^. .^., .^.. 

F. G. C. d(orG7.) C. G7, 

Melody in the upper voice— Three-Part Harmony. 



C. F. E7. a. d. G7. a. F. G7. C. 



E7. a. d. G7, 

Melody in the Tenor— Four-Part Harmony. 




0. — F. d^. G7. E7. a. — F. d^. - D7. C. G7. C. 

REMARK.— In the above examples the same melody is found which was employed in 208. 
In three-four time, at a, the unaccented part of the measure falls upon the second and third quarter, 
in four-four time upon the second and fourth quarter. Upon these we may employ the passing tones 
and alternating tones ( see 161, 162) ; the appoggiaturas and suspensions occur upon the accented 
parts of the measure (see 163, 151— B). It will be seen, however, that the harmonies employed are 
the essential ( primary ) chords which are always employed upon the accented part of the measure 
(see 197— Maxim). 
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210. Application of the Cadences — Half Cadence. — ^The different 
cadences ( 90, 124, 125 ) are employed in a composition at the end of a 
phrase y section ^period, 

A.— The PERFECT cxrmvQn—plagal or authentic {12A), should be employed at 
the end of a composition ( at 7) ; at the end of a period (at 2), and may likewise occur 
at the end of a phrase or section ( at i, 3, 5). 

B. — ^The IMPERFECT CADENCE ( 126 ) may be used at the end of a phrase or section 
in the middle of a composition (at 4). 

C. — The HAi,F-CADENCE is found whenever a phrase or section ends with the 

dominant chord (6), and is employed in the middle of a composition (see Remark). 

" Ein' feate Burg "— Johann Wnlter. 1530. 




C: viiM. G: I. V7. I. drVr. I. ^. C: 11. Vt- I. 

REMARK.— The foregoing choral contains seven seSlions, which represent the seven verses 
of the hymn. At the end of each section ( verse ) we form one of the cadences ( pause ) mentioned in A, 
B, C. The first part of the choral has two sections and is repeated. The first section ends with 
the perfe£l cadence in the dominant key ( 178— A), and the second with a perfect authentic cadence in 
the original key— C major ( see 211— Remark ). The sections 3 and 5 end with a perfect cadence in the 
dominant key ; the fourth section with an imperfe£l cadence in the original key ; the sixth ends with 
an HALF CADENCE ( See C) in the key of rf minor, and the last section is a repetition of the second, and 
ends with a perfeSl authentic cadence in the original key— C major. 

211. Modulation in a Melody. — Not every melody indicates the 
modulation as definitely as does the melody in 181. 

N. B. — In a short and simple melody it is best to remain in the tonality of the 
established key. In a lengthy melody or a small composition — such as a choral, a j)lan 
of suitable modulation should be arranged however, so that the different points in a 
melody — beginning^ continuation ^.nd ending (see 199 — N, B.) — may thereby be more 
conspicuously presented to the ear. 

MAXIM. — A MEivODY should always begin and end in the established key — with 
the tonic triad ( see 199 — A, B, C ). The first division ( first part) may end in the origi- 
nal key or in the dominant key or dominant triad (2 ) — hai^f cadence (310 — C). In 
the second division (second part) we employ suitable modulations ( 3, 4 ) ; the phrase or 
section before the last or final section ought to close in the dominant key or with the 
dominant triad of the original key ( 4), so that the latter key becomes again satisfacto- 
rily and definitely established by the following perfect cadence (5) see SIO— Remark. 




dy. G7. C. — d. E. a. E7. a. d. E. — a. G. C. F. 6°7. Ey. a. 

REMARK.— The first division of a melody ( the first part ) usually contains two sections. If 
the first section ends with the tonjc chord (1) the second should end with the dominant chord (2) or 
dominant key. If the first section ends with the dominant chord or dominant key the second should 
end with the tonic trtad of the original key ( 210—1, 2 ). 
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212. Exercises in Harmonization. — The student has hitherto 
added the three upper parts to a given Bass. It will now be necessary to 
gain a facility in writing the three other parts to a given Soprano, Alto or 
Tenor, as was shown in 203, 204 and 205. 

N. B. — ^The Bass part is the most difficult to write, as it forms with the Soprano 
the outer voices which are more conspicuous than the middle voices. The Bass always 
forms the harmonic foundation, but it must nevertheless be melodious. Its construc- 
tion consequently demands more attention and care than that of the middle parts, 
in the formation of which we may take certain liberties which would not be allowed in 
the Bass (see 202). 

MAXIM. — In working out the exercises given below the student should form two 
examples of each exercise (as in 304). He should then play the Bass part separately 
so as to observe whether it is melodious or not. Particular attention should be paid to 
the use of the four-six chord (198) and the formation of the cadence (310). In the 
exercises in three-part harmony (see 306), and in two-part harmony (see 307). 

EXERCISE.— Work out the foUowinj? melodies in /our, three and two-i>art harmony, and observe 
the rules and maxims laid down in 198, 202, 203, 204, 206, 206, 207, 210 and 211. The melodies 
f chorals) in the Soprano may likewise be employed in the Tenor. The melodies in the Tenor 
( according: to their compass ) may be placed in the Treble or Bass-clef— in close or open position 
(see 205). 

A. — Melodies in the Soprano or Tenor — Four, Three and Two Part Harmony. 

1 2* 




G. —7. E7. Sfi' Dt- G- 07. C^. D7. G. e. B7. cjjy . e. G. o, 
B. — Melodies in the Alto — Four, Three and Two Part Harmony. 
1 2 



Bt. 



*Seel90-Rem. I. 




D. At. D. G. A7. D. A7. D. A7. D. 6. F«7. 6. F«7- 6- «• <t°i- b. Ftj. b. 

C. — Melodies in the Tenor — Four, Three and Two Part Harmony (see Remark) ; 
1 _ .es. ^. ^ ^^-s^^-v_ _ 2 




BIj -7. c. F7. g. C7. Bt. - F7. B},. g. D7. E|,. fTj g. cTT-Bb. e% D7. g. 
REMARK.— If the melodies at A are employed in the Tenor they must be transposed an 
octave lower. 
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In the following melodies two chords are given to one note in the melody. 
D.— Melodies in Soprano— Four, Three and Two Part Harmony (see 306—208). 




C. dj. G.ffJ^T- a-d. G7.C. F.D7. G.E7. a.d. G.-,. C. a.-^. gP'j.E.y. Fjd. Gj.C.fLj.d.ET-a.d. ffi^,.Kj. a. 




G.D. C.A7. D.-7. B7.- cE. a,I)j. G. C.-7. o.- B.-,. e,a, Bj.djjl^j. B-,. Co. C.B7. e. 




^' F.d7.e°7.C7.d.D7.fif.G7.C-7.F.d.p7.G7.r. C7. F. d.Blfj.a.Aj. d.-j. g,Cj.F.-j.d.-rBffil d. A7. d. 
-7 




D. A7. D. C.A. -7. D. -7. G. D.-A7. D. A7. D. cfSTj. e, A. D. A7. D. 
E. — Melodies in the Alto — Four, Three and Two Part Harmony (see SOS). 




F.d. c°7.07.F.A7.d.F7b.B|y.C7.F.Bb7. O-C.,. F. d.-^. BILC7. A^d. F.5I7. }^.e°j. d.A. g.Aj. d. 




G.C.E.-7.A.D7.G.B7.c.G7.C.D7.G.cf°7.D.-7. G. cC. ^r^j.^ a.- B-7. c.Ej. a.Dj. G.B. 0.B7. e. 

,5 



Bb.F.sr7. C7.F7.fJ^. g.D.g. F.-7.Bb. B^.c^.c^i- Bb.F7.Bfe. c. F. -7. Bfe. 
P.- Melody in the Tenor— Four, Three and Two Part Harmony (see SOS). 



A.E7.CU-7. ijTB,. E.-7. A.D. FJ7-&-B7. A. E7. A. f%-j. b.Bj. A.D, CtTfld1l°j^.A.gJX°j.Ctj. f$. 




Eb./7. Efe. Afe.Bfe.-7.G7.6"7.c./7. Bfe.D. g. c. Ji- B7. Efe- c./7.G.97.-7.Afe.C7./.G7.c.-/r.irT- c. G7. C. 




P.C7.F. e7.F.C7. F. Bfe. C7. F.Bfe.F. fir.D7.flf. D7.fli.D7. g. F. C7. F. 

REMARK.— In the foregoingr exercises particular attention must be griven to the Bass part 
(see 100— A, B, C and 202 ). In the examples E— 5 and F— 5 the Soprano and Bass should be made 
especially melodious, as th^y are the outer voices ( see 173). 
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G. — The following chorals should be worked out in four, three and two 
PARTS, as in sections SIO and 308. 
1 



C. G. D. G. - C. F. b°. C. o. C. — G. C. - G. d, A. a. 




a. — E. a. g^. a. — d. a. 6°. 6$°^. E. B-^. E. a. C. G. C-7. f|°. 




F. C. 
,5 



a. d^. G7. C. F. C. -7. F. sr.c°-. F. Bfe. F. C. -7. F. g^. C-^. F. 



d. — — e°7. - — c$°T-d. A-7. d. — a. gr. a. 6°. a. E-7. o. — d. G-7. C. F. 




A. — 6. D. G. D. e.cT. D. A. D. G.D. c^.cT- D. A.' -7. D. 
REMARK.— The student— after having worked out the above chorals— may work them again 
and choose his own harmony, and afterwards compare them with the above. The essential point 
to observe will be the correct division of the modulation ( see 211 ) and the formation of the cadences 
at the pauses ( see 210 ). 

QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER XV. 

196—197. Which are the essential chords of a scale? 197—197. Upon which part of a meas- 
ure should the essential chords be employed? 198— 197. Which of the collateral chords may be 
employed upon the accented part of a measure? 199— 197. What triad is rarely used upon the 
accented part- of a measure ? 200— 198. Under what conditions may the four-six chord be used? 
201— 199» What three points are observed in the construction of a melody? 202— 1 99. What chord 
does a melody begin and end with? 203— 20 2. What points must be observed in the construction 
of a Bass? 204— 206. Which tone may be omitted in a triad or sept-chord in three-part harmony? 
205— 206. What chord may be employed instead of a dominant sept-chord? 206— 207. What in- 
terval is never employed in two-part harmony? and what intervals are employed? 207— 210. 
What is a half-cadence? 



INDEX. 



Accent, principal, 45,46,96,151 

Accented part of the measure, chords upon, 

167, 181, 197 
Accidental dissonants, application of, .... 168 

Accidental formation of chords, 138, 157 

jEolian mode, 64 

Alto, compass of, 34 

'• melody tu, 204,212 

Altered chords, 139,140,142,143,144 

" " as passing chords, 139 

" " as suspensions, 156 

" " review of, 145 

Alternating dissonant, 162 

tone, 162. 168 

" tones, interrupted progression uf, 162 

•' *' in two or more parts, ... 166 

Anticipated progressions, 160 

Appoggiaturas, 163, 168 

" double, 164 

*• iu two or more parts, 166 

theninthas, 138,200 

Arsis 109, 151 

Augmented fifth, 14, 70 

'* '• as suspension, 155 

•' iu altered chords, . 139, 140, 141 

*' five-six chord, 144 

" '• " identical with dom- 
inant sept-chord, 189, 190 

fourth (tritone), 13, 59, 111 

" "as double suspension, . . 156 

'• *' progression of, 86 

" second, 11 

•• '• in the minor scale, . . . . 64 

" " step of, faulty, . . . . 73, 74 

sixth, 15 

*' " as suspension, 155. 

'* six-chord, 142 

" " resolution of, 142 

" three-four-six Chord, 143 

triad, 70 

•* •• as altered chord 140 

" *' harmonically unsatisfactory, 

185 
" " indicated by a numeral, . . 70 

" •' introduction of, 72 

•' " the most discordant, .... 70 

" " with major seventh 115 

Authentic cadence 45 

" extended, 61 



Authentic cadence, of the minor scale, .... 68 
" modes, 64 

Sach, choral from " St. Matthew," 168 

Basis of scale, 169 

Bass, compass of 34 

" clef, 34 

" figured 78 

•• *' signs of 91 

** figures in suspeusion, 154 

•' melody in, 205 

•• melodic progression of, 202 

" melodious, 84 

" part, conditions required of, ... . 202, 205 

" progressions to be avoided 202, 203 

" suspensions in, 153 

•• thorough, 78 

" tone, 84 

'• tone power of, 153 

Beat (down beat) of a measure, 45, 96 

Beethoven 160 

Brass instruments, tempered, 192 

Cadence (see plagal cadence) 44 

" application of, 210 

" autbenlic, 45 

" " of the minor scale, .... 68 

" deceptive, 126 

" "in modulation, . . 188, 190 

" extended, 61 

*' •' forms of 90 

" " of the minor scale 75 

" four-six, 89 

" •' extended 90 

" •' in modulation, .... 177, 193 

half 210 

•• imperfect 125 

•* perfect, 124 

" plagal, 46 

*• " of the minor scale, . * ... 68 

" progression, Ill, 113 

" with the dominant sept chord, ... 96 

Cancel, the, 6 

C clef » 205 

Choral, cadence in, 210, 211 

" " Ein' feste Burg," 210 

•• from Bach's " St. Matthew," 168 

" modulation in, 210, 211 

** pauses in, 210, 211 

" sections of 210, 211 

III 
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Chord 24,25 

*' character changed by inversion, . . . 80 

•* close and open position of, 47 

" concentrating, 32 

" formations, accidental 138, 157 

" of the augmented six, 142 

" " " " , five-six, 144 

" " " " three-four-six, ... 143 

" " ninth, 183 

** " " dominant ninth, 133 

" " ninth, application of 134 

" " •• •• resoluUon of, .... 134, 135 
" " " " irregular application of, 136 

*• " •• " inversion of, 137 

*• positions of 80,100 

Chords appearing as ninths in suspension, . . 157 
chromatically altered, 139, 140, 142, 143, 144 

♦' dependent 52 

" definite location of, 147 

derived 83, 104 

" essential (principal), 167, 181, 197 

establishing the tonality of a key, 118, 175 
" formed of alternating tones and ap- 

poggiaturas, 166 

'* indefinitely located, means for modu- 
lation, 176,182,183 

" independent, 51 

" in open position, 62 

" not requiring resolution, 51 

" of the eleventh, etc., 138 

" of diffferent keys, connection of, . . . 148 

" applied 149 

pBBBing, 167 

" principal of the scale, 197 

" review of 145 

•' requiring resolution, 52 

" rules for connection of. See Rule. 

*• uncertain location of, 146 

" unusual combination of, 149 

" use of secondary, 197, 204 

Chorus writing 33, 34 

Chromatic alteration, 6, 139 

" passing tones, 161 

'♦ " " in two parts, . . . . 165 

'• scale, 6 

" *• harmonization of, 201 

" signs, 6 

•• " over a Bass note, 68, 91 

♦' '• before or after a figure, .72,91 

" succession of chords, 201 

Chromatically altered chords, 139, 140, 142, 143, 144 

Clef 1 

Close. (See cadence). 

Close position of a chord 47 

Collateral chords, 197 

" sept-chords of the major scale, . . .107 
" " " " minor scale, . . .115 

" " resolution of, ... . Ill, 116 

" triads of the major scale, 48 

** " " *' minorscale, 69 

Comma, use of, 70 

Common tone, 38, 39 

' means of modulation, 176, 179 



Common not always retained, 61,63 

Composers' intention in the use of chords, ■ 149 

Composition, basis of, 77 

Compositions, analysis of 149 

Concords, 51 

" of the major scale, 51 

" " •• minorscale .71 

" " " major and minor scale, . . . 76 

•* relation of, 60 

" with added seventh, 108, 111 

Conjunct movement, 55 

Connecting tone, 38 

Connection of the triads, IV., V 43 

" •• " v., VI., 74 

'♦ " *• chords according to rules, . 77 

Consonances, classification of, 22 

" imperfect, 22 

'• perfect, 22 

" employed in two-part writing, . 207 

Ueceptive cadence, 12G 

*' in modulation, ... 188, 190 

Degree mark (<*), 50 

Degrees, diatonic, 4 

" indicated by numerals, .... 31,48,69 

" of the scale, 4 

•« •• ♦• stafr. 2,3 

Delayed progressions, 160 

Dependent chords, 52 

Derived chords 83 

" " review of, 145 

" sept-chords, 104 

Diatonic half-step, 9 

" passing tone, 161 

" '• •' in two parts 165 

Diatouically related keys, 178 

Diminished fifth, 14 

" "as double suspension, ... 156 

" triad, 50, 52 

" " as fragment of the dominant 

sept-chord 184 

" " found in three keys, .... 146 
" •* instead of the dominant sept- 
chord, 206 

" *' in the cadence, 75 

" " inversion of, 86 

•• " in three-part harmony, . . . 184 

" •• irregular resolution of, . . 75, 86 

" •* resolution of 54 

" " uncertain location of, . . 79, 146 

" *' with minor seventh, 107, 108, 115 

•' " '• •* *• applica- 

tion of, 118 
" " •' " '• resolution 

of, 112, 121 
" triads of the minor scale, ... 69, 71 

" sept-chord, 115 

•• " " ambiguous in sound, 188 

application of 118 

" " " as modulating me- 
dium, 191, 192 

" " " as passing chord, 167, 172 

" " " irregular resolution of , 132 
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Diminished sept-chord modulation through, 

188, 191 
" " •* most pliant in modu- 
lation, 188 

" " " resolution of, . . 117, 121 

" " " the most indefinite 

harmonically, ... 188 
•• sept-chords in succession, . .201 

Discords 52 

" accidental, application of, 168 

" as alternating tones and appoggiatu- 

ras, 166 

" establishing a key, 175 

** irregular resolution of, means for 

modulation, 176, 191 

*' of the minor scale, 71 

" of the major and minor scale 76 

Disjunct movement, 65 

Dispersed position of a chord 47 

Dissonances, 23 

** enumerated, 23 

'• resolution of, 63 

•* tendency of, 23 

Dissonant, alternating, 162 

" intervals of the collateral sept-chords, 

108 
" interval of the augmented triad. 70, 72 
" " diminished triad, 80, 52 
" '• " " dominant sept-chord, 

95 

" leaning, 168 

" passing 161 

Distance allowed between voices, 205 

Distinguishing tones, 181 

Dominant, 5 

•' importance of, 169, 171 

triad 29 

" '• in the cadence, 45, 56, 61, 68, 75 

'• •• of the minor scale, . . . .69,71 

" relation of, 29, 82 

*' sept-chord, 98 

" " •• application of, . 99, 106, 118 

" •' " as mediating chord, 191. 192 

*• ** " dissonances of, 95 

" " " incomplete, 98 

" *' "in the cadence, . 96, 97, 99 
" " " identical with the aug- 
mented 5-6 chord, 189, 190 
*' •• " in the imperfect modu- 
lation. 186 

*• in modulation, 186, 190, 191 
" " " instead of sept-chord 

upon 11. degree, ... 190 
** " *• inversions applied, . . 106 

*• " ** irregular resolution of, 

126, 127, 128, 130 

" mild discord 98, 95 

'* " " essential, 97 

" " ** of the major and minor 

scale, 94 

" " " resolution of, 96 

sept-chords in succession, 190 

Double diminished triad, 139, 142 



Double suspension, 156 

Doubling, faulty 153 

Doubling of a tone of a chord, . .36,83,85,86.98 

Down beat, 45, 96 

Dramatic idea, expressed, 149 

Jlilements of composition (Part III), 24 

Enharmonic changes, 192 

** *• modulation through, 

190, 191, 192 

" tones as common tones in modu- 
lation •. . 192 

" tones, means of modulation, . . 176 

Errors in connection of chords, . . 43, 56, 57, 59, 74 

Essential chords of a scale, 197 

Extended cadence, forms of 90 

Jj aulty doubling in suspensions, ...... 163 

" progressions, 42, 74, 202 

avoided, 43, 2Bg 

" '• of the augmented fourth 

(tritone), 69 

" •* of the augmented second, 

73,74 

Fifth, augmented .14 

" chromatically altered in chords, . . 140, 141 

•' diminished, 14,50 

" of a triad, 25 

" " in the Bass, 80. 82 

" omitted in the sept-chord, . . .98,111,114 
" " " chord of the ninth, ... 186 

" perfect, 14 

Fifths, covered, 67 

*' parallel, accidental, 168 

" " allowed 91 

** faulty, 42 

" *• not removed by the suspension, 

151 
Figure followed by chromatic sign, . . . . 72, 91 

" with dash, 91 

Figured bass 78 

" " in suspensions 154 

" •' signs, 91 

Figures indicating inverted chords, 

83, 91, 101, 102, 103 

" over bass note, 41, 83, 91, 106 

Five-six chord, lOl, 105 

Flat, 6 

" double 6 

Fundamental, 26 

adapted for doubling, 36, 88, 98, HI 

character of chord 47 

chords, 76 

given to the bass, 36, 41 

*' review of, 145 

not doubled in connection of 

triads, V— VI . ... 74 

position, . . 76, 80 

•• of sept-chords, . . . . 100 
remaining stationary, . 96, 110, 113 
and seventh, treatment of, 

108, 113, 180 
triads, 76 
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Fundamental triads of the major and minor scale, 

76 

Foundation of a chord, 76, 84 

•• (tonal basis) of the scale, .... 169 

Four-part writing, 33, 77 

" •* " basis of comjwsition, .... 77 
•' " '• conditions of 42 

Four parts, harmony applied to, 41 

Four-six chord 82 

" " " application of , . . . 177, 198, 203 

« .< \t gjj passing chord, 198 

" •* " cadence of, 89 

" " '* extended cadence of, 90 

" «• " in modulation, 177, 193 

'* " *♦ tendency for progression, ... 89 
" " " upon the accented x>art of the 

measure 193,198 

Fourth, augmented (tritone), 13, 59 

" diminished, 13 

" passing, • • • 208 

" perfect, 13 

♦• " avoided in two-part harmony, 207 
" preparation of, i . . 198 

Generating tone, 4, 5, 28, 169 

Grace notes, 164 

Greek modes, 64 

Half-step, 3 

•' " chromatic, 9 

♦' " diatonic, 9 

*• " ♦♦ melodic tendency of, . .155 

Harmonic accompaniment to a melody, ... 181 

•• compactness, ... 205 

minor scale, 64, 65, 123, 161 

Harmonization of the chromatic scale, .... 201 

" " major " . .63,199 

•' " *♦ minor " . . . 200 

" a melody, 181, 208, 212 

intheAlto, 204, 212 
" " Bass, . .205 

« a a a TCUOr, 

205, 208, 209, 212 
" " " *• Soprano, 

63, 203, 206, 207, 208, 209, 212 
" of melodies in four, three and 

two parts 208,209,212 

Harmony, 24 

'• applied to the four parts, 41 

" conditioned by a melody, . . .181,199 

** dependent, 52 

" indicated by the melody, 181 

" independent, 51 

'* in open position, 62 

in three parts, 206,208,209,212 

•' in two parts, 207, 208, 209, 212 

" near the Bass, objections to, . . 63, 153 

" principles of, 78 

" sequence in, 149, 194 

'* theory of, 24 

Haydn 160 

Hymn, 210 

Independent chords, 51 



Interrupted progressions of alternating tones. 162 
" resolution of suspensions, . . . . 158 

Interval 7 

Intervals, change of through inversion 20 

" classification of, 21 

" consonant, 22 

*' counted upwards, 7, 25, 92 

** dissonant, 23 

" inverted, 19 

" necessity of knowledge of, 23 

" perfect, 20 

" sounded simultaneously, . . . 7, 21, 24 

" •' in succession, 7, 21, 24 

Inversion of intervals, 19 

" of a triad, 80 

first, 81 

•' " " second, 82 

" of the dominant sept-chord 100 

first, . . 101 

" " " «« «. second, 102 

" " " third, .103 

Inverted chords, review of 146 

" sept-chords, application of 106 

resolution of, . . 105, 120, 121 

iVey, indicated by a letter, 79 

** signature, 64 

•* tonality of, established by sept-chords, 

97, 112, 117, 118 

Keynote, 4, 5 

•' ending a composition, . . .199,207 

Keys, diatonically related, 178 

'• tonic related 179 

Lieading tone, 5 

'• " as passing seventh, ... 123 

" " as seventh of a sept-chord, 110,110 

" " characteristics of, 56 

" " chromatically raised, . . . 64, 67 

" " harmonization of, ... . 199, 200 

'* " indicated by a sign over the 

Bass, 68 

*• *• in the dominant sept-chord, .96 

" •' melodic tendency of, 56 

" ** not adapted for doubling, . 56, 58 

" not omitted in chords, .... 206 

♦♦ ♦' rules regarding it, 56 

«' " tone power of, 56 

Leaning dissonant, 163 

Letters indicating chords, 203 

the key 79, 91 

Lines and spaces 1, 2, 3, 7 

" Lohengrin," citation from, 149 

Major character of the major scale, expressed 

by primary triads, 32, 97 

keys related, 178, 179 

" scale, harmonization of 199 

" sixth 15 

third, 12 

•' thirds in succession, 61 

triad 26 

" " found in five keys, 146 

" *' indicated by numerals, . . .48, 69 
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Major triad, modulation througli 182 

" •* with minor seventh, 94 

" *' uncertain location of, . . . 79, 146 

" triads of the major scale, . 31, 32, 48, 76 

" •• •' '* minor " ... 66, 69, 76 

" with major seventh, . . 107, 108, 146 

" minor " . . 94, 147, 186 

Maxim regarding 

—the doubling of a tone of a triad, 36 

—the progression of the leading tone 56 

—parallel fifths and octaves, 57 

—the doubling of the leading tone 58 

—the tritone 59 

—the augmented second, 74 

—the doubling in inverted chord<, 83 

—parallel fifths, 87 

—the omission of a tone of a sept-chord, 

98, 111, 114 

—the introduction of the seventh 122 

—a covered octave, 129 

—the progressions of the Bass 130 

—the progression of the seventh, 131 

—tie omission of a tone of the chord of the 

ninth 135 

—the distance of the root and ninth in the 

chord of the ninth 137 

—the use of the augmented fifth 140 

—the resolution of the double diminished 

triad 142 

—the doubling in the augmented six-chord, 142 
— the resolution of the augmented chords . 144 
—parallel fifths and octaves interrupted by 

suspension, . 151 

—suspensions in the Bass 153 

— ♦• from below, 155 

— " through several chords, ... 157 

—the appoggiatura, 163 

—the passing chords, 167 

—the passing tones, etc., 168 

—the tonal basis of the scale 160 

—the organ point, 170 

—the organ point on the dominant, .... 171 
—the application of the stationary tones, . . 173 

—the major triad in modulation 182 

—the minor triad in modulation 183 

—the use of the dominant sept-chord in 

modulation, 186 

—the sept-chord upon the ii. degree in mod- 
ulation 187 

—the weakness of the diminished sept- 
chord in modulation, 188 

—the augmented fivensix chord in modula- 
tion 189 

—the enharmonic tones in modulation, . . 192 
—the four-six chord in modulation, .... 193 

—the principal chords of a scale, 197 

—two-part writing 207 

—the harmonization of a melody 210 

—modulation in a melody, 211 

Mediant, 5 

chord, use of, 197, 204 

Mediating chord, 180 

Melodic development 196 



Melodic, embellishments, . 168 

** minor scale 64 

" appUed, . . .123,161,200 

" progression of the Bass, 84,202 

Melody 24. 63 

beginning of, 199,211 

*' conditions required of, 199 

" continuation of, 199,211 

*• division of, 199, 211 

ending of 199,211 

•' given 197,211 

*' harmonic accompaniment to, . . 63, 197 

" indicating the harmony, 181 

in the Alto. 204,212 

'* " '* Bass 205 

" '* Tenor 205,208,209,212 

" " " Soprano, 

63, 203, 206, 207, 208, 209, 212 

'* " " lower voice, 207, 208, 209 

modulation in 181, 210, 211 

of choral, 210,211,212 

" section of, 199, 204 

" sequence in, 194 

Minor character of the minor scale expressed 

by primary triads, 66 

" keys, related 178, 179 

*• modes 64 

'• scale, 64 

" harmonic, 64,65,123,161 

" " melodic, 64, 128 

" " artificial formation of, 64 

" *' harmonization of 200 

" sixth, 15 

" sixths in succession 61 

" triad, 27 

" " altered 142 

" " found in five keys, 146 

** " modulation through 183 

" '• uncertain location of 79, 146 

" " with major seventh 115 

" " •' minor " .... 107, 108 

•* triads indicated by numerals, 48 

" " of the major scale 48,49,76 

" " " minor " 71, 76 

Mode, ^olian, 64 

" authentic, 64 

" minor, 64 

Model, 58, 149, 194 

Modes of the minor scale, 64 

Modulation, 148,174 

application of, 1% 

imperfect, 148, 174 

indicated by the melody, .... 181 

in a choral 210, 211 

in the melody, 181 

means employed in, 176 

perfect, 177 

remarks on, 196 

through the augmented triad, . . 185 

•* " *' six-chord . 189 

" " " five-six chord, 

189 

" " deceptive cadence, . 190 
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Modulation through the deoeptive resolution of 

difloords, .191 
" " " • diminished triad, . 184 

" " " " sept-chord, 188 

** *• ** dominant sept-chord, 

186, 191 
" '* " enharmonic changes, 

192 
" " " four-six chord, ... 193 

" " •' major triad, . . . . 182 

" « " minor " . . . . 183 

" '* " sept^Jhord for the n. 

degree, 187 

" " " sequence, 194 

Motion, direct, 87 

" oblique, 87 

'• parallel, 37 

Mosart, 160 

Musical ear, the criterion 149 

" taste, 194,196 

JN atural, the, 6 

Naught, use of 50, 91, 115 

Ninth as changing note, 136 

" as passing note, 136, 200 

** as suspension 153 

" appearing in suspensions, 157 

*• chord of, see chord of the ninth. 

Ninths, 18 

Nota sensibilis, 56 

Notation identical of tones of different sound, 192 

Numerals indicating triads, 48, 91 

" Roman, use of 31, 69, 91 

Uctayes, 17 

•* covered, 57,61 

" parallel, . . • 42 

*• accidental, 168 

" •• not removed by susx>en8ions, 151 

Omission of a tone in the sept-chord, . 98, 111, 113 

Open position of a chord 47, 62 

Organpoint, . 169 

" application of, 170, 173 

" on the dominant, 171 

" " " tonic, 170 

" " *' " and dominant, 172 

X arallel fifths, 42 

" " allowed, 87 

'* octaves, 42 

" fifths and octaves, accidental, . . . 168 
" " " " not removed by 

suspensions, . . 151 

Part writing, 33 

•* " pure , ... 77 

Passing altered chords, 139 

chords, 167 

" in the organpoint, ..... 172 

dissonant, 161 

fourth, 208 

seventh, 122 

" in two-part harmony 207 

six-tihords, 167 

tones, 161, 168 



Passing tones, chromatic, 161 

** " conditioned by the harmony, . 161 

" " diatonic, 161 

" ** in two parts, 165 

" " in three parts, 167 

" " the seventh in sept-chords, 122,161 

Pedal tones. See organpoint. 

Period 170, 196, 204, 210 

Phrase . . 24, 58, 170, 194, 210 

Piano, a tempered instrument 192 

Pitch, definitely fixed, 2 

" notation of i 

" of tones, 7 

Plagal cadence 46 

" " of the minor scale, 68 

" *' in the organpoint, 171 

Poetical idea expressed, 149 

Preparation of a dissonant, . . 72 

" of the dissonant iu suspensions, . 151 

of the seventh, 109,113 

Primary (essential) chords 167. 181, 197 

** triads of the major scale, 31 

" " *' *• minor " 66 

•' " relation of, 82, 66 

Primes, 10 

Progression in fifths, faulty, 42 

*' '* octaves, " 42 

" " unisons, " 42 

** " parallel motion 42 

Progressions, anticipated, 160 

** delayed, 160 

" to be avoided in the Bass 202 

ileed instruments tempered, 192 

Relation of keys, 178, 179 

*• of tonic triads, 179 

Relative major keys 178 

" minor keys, 178 

Repetition in a melody 210, 211 

Resolution downward of suspensions, .... 151 

" of a dissonance, 53 

** of the augmented triad, 72 

*' " " ♦' six, five-six and three- 

four six chord, . . 144 
" " •♦ collateral sept-chords, 

111, 114, 116 
•• •• " diminished triad, . . . . 54, 72 

«« '« " " " with minor 

' seventh, 112 
" " " ** sept-chord, . . 117 

" " " Inverted dominant sept-chord, 

105 
" suspensions, interrupted, . . . 158 

upward of suspensions 155 

Review of fundamental and derived chords, . 145 

Rhythm, 24 

Roman numerals, SI, 91 

Root. See fundamental. 

Rule I, regarding the common tone 39 

"II, •' '* progression of the voices, 40 

'♦ III, •* ** parallel fifths and octaves, 

42 
'* IV, •' " leading tone 56 
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Rule V, regarding the augmented second, ... 78 
"VI, " " resolution of the seventh, 96 

" VII, " •' seventh in the collateral 

sept-chords, 113 

** VIII, " " suspensions, 151 

Ocale as melody 63, 199, 200, 201 

" basis of, 169 

" chromatic, 6 

" degrees of, 4 

** diatonic, 4,6 

•* division of, 4 

*' harmonic minor, 64 

" harmonized, 03, 199, 200. 261 

♦' major, 4 

" ** most regularly arranged, 4 

" melodic minor, 64 

Second, augmented step of, 73 

Seconds 11 

Secondary triads, 48 

Section 170, 210, 211 

*• of melody, 199, 204 

Sept-chords, 92 

all discords, 93, 118 

" " collateral of the major scale, . .107 
*' " " conditions in the appli- 
cation of, 109 

" derived, 104 

" diminished, resolution of 117 

" dominant inverted, resolution of, 105 
** " " application of, 

106 
•' " formed upon concords. . Ill, 113, 115 

in succession, 114 

" " irregular resolution of, ... 126, 131 

" of the minor scale, 115 

the principal, 97 

with major sevenths, . . . .107,108 

" *' " minor sevenths, . . .107,108 

upon the n°. and vii°. degree of 

the minor scale, adaptability of, 

132 

" " upon the ii°. degree of the minor 

scale, character of, 187 

upon the vii°. degree, resolution of, 
112, 121 

Sequence, 58 

" application of 194 

" modulation through the, . . 149, 194 

Seven, figure, 94, 99 

Seventh and fundamental, treatment of, 

108, 113, 118 

Seventh dissonant, in sept-chords, 93 

harsh dissonant 109 

in sept-chords ascending, . . 129, 130, 131 
" " remaining stationary, 

128, 131 
" " as passing tone, . 122, 161 

of the minor scale raised, 64 

of sept-chords, descends, . 96, 110, 113 

passing, 122 

'• as melody, 12? 

preparation of, 109 



Sevenths, 16 

'* not requiring preparation, . . . 113, 118 

Sharp 6 

" double, ... 6 

Sign indicating the appoggiatura, 163 

'* '* " alternating tone 162 

'• " " chord tone, 161 

" " " passing tone, 161 

'• over the Bass note, 68, 78, 91 

Signs employed in figured Bass 91 

Six-chord 81 

Six-chords in succession, 88, 201 

*• " passing, 167 

Sixths 15 

" as passing tones, 165 

Skips in middle parts, or others, 91, 205 

Soprano, compass of 34 

melody in, 203,208,209,212 

Space between tones 1, 2, 3, 7 

Staff, 1 

" degrees 2 

" " distance of 8 

Stationary tones 169, 170, 173 

'* *' in various parts, 173 

•' " tone power of, 173 

Steps (degrees), 2 

" whole 3, 4, 6 

" half, 3, 4, 6 

Student, Wagner's advice to, 149 

" warned as to the use of unusual chords, 

149 

Sub-dominant, 5 

triad, 30 

'• •* in the cadence, . 46, 61, 68, 75 

Sub-mediant, 5 

Sub-tonic, 6 

Super-tonic, 5 

" triad in the cadence, . . . .61,75 

Suspension, 150 

" above the root, third, fifth and sev- 
enth 152 

" double and triple, 156 

•' faulty doubling In, 153 

" from below, 155 

in the Bass 153 

" indicated by figures . . 154 

•' in four parts, 156 

ninth as 138, 153, 157 

" of the augmented fifths, 155 

" " '• sixths 155 

of chords, 157 

points to be observed in, 152 

preparation of 151 

" resolution of, 151 

*' " " interrupted 158 

retained through several chords, 157 
*' unresolved 159 

1 enor clef, 205 

" compass of 34, 205 

*' in Bass clef 02, 205 

•' melody in, 205, 212 

" potation in two clefs 205 
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Tetrachord, 4, 109 

Tetrachords found in seyeral gcales, ... .178 
Thematic development of a model, . . .• 194, 196 

Thesis, 109, 151 

Third doubled in connection of triads, V-VI, . 74 

" of a triad, . . . 25 

•* •• •• iu the Baas, 80, 81 

Thirds, 12 

" as passing tones, 165 

Thorough Bass 78 

Three-four chord 102 

'* " " resolution of, 105 

" part harmony 206, 208, 209, 212 

Time, division of, 199 

Tonal basis of the scale 169, 170, 172 

Tonality established by the dominant sept-chord, 

97 

" •• discords, 175 

" •' " sept-chords, 

97, 112, 117, 118 

" triads 32,66.97 

•' of the major key, 32 

•« ♦• " minor " 66 

•' of a key changed— modulation, 

148, 174, 181 

Tone, generating, 4, 169 

•• leading. See leading tone. 

" lowest in interval, 7 

omitted in dominant sept-chord, ... 98 

" prolonged, ... 109, 150 

Tone--, accidental formation of, 150 

" counted upwards, 7 

" deflaitely located, . . . 2 

different notation of, 192 

distinguishing, 181 

enharmonically changed, . .188,190,192 
essential of the sept-chords, . . . . 101, 102 
" foceign to the harmony, 

150, 161, 162, 163, 169 

notation of, 1 

occurring on the accented part of the 

measure, 181 

" of the scale, special terms for, 5 

" on staff, irregular, arranged, 3 

Tonic, 4, 5 

as generating tone 4,5,28,169 

triad, . . 28 

" " as generating source, 32 

" " composition always begins with, 

' 44, 199, 204 



Treble clef, .... 
" compass of. 

Triad, 

Triad, 



.34 
.25 



augmented, 70 

as altered chord 140 

•• distinguished by numerals, . 70 

'• most discordant, 70 

** with major seventh, .... 115 



Triad, different positions of, 80 

diminished, 50, .')2 

" irregular progression of, . 86 

•* with minor seventh, . 107, 115 

" •' diminished seventh, 

115, 117 

dominant : 29 

" , of the minor scale, 67 

double diminished 139, 142 

ending a composition 44, 199 

essential of the scale 28 

generating 32 

in fundamental position 80 

inversion of, 80, 81, 82 

major 26 

" with major seventh, . . 107, 115, 146 

" " minor ♦♦ 94, 147 

minor, 27 

'• with major seventh 115 

" minor " ... .107,115 

sub-dominant, 80 

sound-balance of, 36 

tonic, 28 

' ' beginning a composition , 44, 199, 204 
Triads, establishing the tonality of the major 

scale 32 

" establishing the tonality Of the minor 

scale, 66 

" fundamental, 76 

" V-VI., difficulty in the connection of, . 74 

" (primary) of the major scale, 31 

" " " '* minor '* 66 

" of the major scale, ". . . 48 

" " *' minor '• 66 

" uncertain location of, 79, 146 

Triple suspensions, 156 

Tritone, .* 59 

" unmelodious step, 59 

*' unpleasant relation of, 61 

Two-four chord, 103 

" " " resolution of, 105 

" part harmony, 207, 208, 209, 212 

U uharmonlc cross relation, 195 

Unison, 10 

" parallel, 42 

V oices, clefa employed for, 34, 36 

•' compass of, 34 

" inner, 35 

" in conjunct movement 55 

•• in disjunct " 55 

" motion of, 37 

" outer 35 

" conspicuous 130, 211 

Wagner, citation from " Lohengrin," .... 149 

" maxim, 149 

Walther, choral, " Ein' feste Burg," 210 
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